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America’s Greatest Bird Concentrations 
By Ira N. Gabrielson 


Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


PART I 


OR many years I had looked for- 

ward to the time when I might be 
privileged to see some of the great bird 
colonies along the coast of Alaska or on 
the islands of Bering Sea. I had read 
everything that I could find about 
them, but information was meager 
compared with that available for the 
populous rookeries on the Three Arch 
Rocks off the Oregon coast, for some of 
the large Gull and Tern colonies of the 
continental United States, and for the 
vast populations of Gannets, Murres, 
and other sea fowl on the famous bird 
rocks of eastern Canada. When, there- 
fore, the opportunity came for me to 
make an extended tour of Alaska during 
the summer of 1940—a trip which 
necessitated visiting national wildlife 
refuges that were established for the 
express purpose of protecting these 
colonial birds—I anticipated it with a 
great deal of pleasure. 

During a six-weeks’ trip along the 
Alaskan coast from Juneau as far north 
as St. Matthew Island, and eastwardly 
to Nunivak Island in the Bering Sea, I 
had an opportunity to visit many of 
these bird concentrations. Some are on 
wildlife refuges; others are not. Un- 
fortunately I missed some of the best 
breeding islands—Forrester Island and 


Hazy Island on the southern coast, for 
example, and the island in Kotzebue 
Sound that has been set aside as a 
wildlife refuge—but I did see numerous 
bird colonies both in and out of the 
refuge system. Our schedule called for 
travel during the short nights and work 
on the islands during the day. In this 
way we managed to land on one or more 
of the islands nearly every day of the 
outward trip. 

The outstanding impression I re- 
ceived was that these aggregations of 
birds, scattered from Cook Inlet along 
the Alaska peninsula, throughout the 
Aleutians, and on the islands in Bering 
Sea, dwarfed anything I had ever seen 
or read or heard about. I came back 
believing what I had been told—that in 
these areas are the greatest concentra- 
tions of birds in North America! 

The birds are by no means confined to 
colonies but inhabit every cliff and every 
splinter of rock along the shores of all 
the intricate bays and channels for the 
hundreds of miles of rockbound coast 
in this part of Alaska. Everywhere we 
saw Murres, which probably out- 
numbered all other birds seen on the 
entire trip. Their numbers varied from 
a few dozen pairs on some isolated little 
rock to innumerable concentrations in 
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BIRD REFUGES IN ALASKA. The names underlined are those of bird concentration 
points, both on and off the refuges. 


colonies where estimates were appar- 
ently dependent only on the observer's 
imagination. 

Cormorants of various species were 
present in numerous small groups, but 
never anywhere on the trip did we see a 
colony of Cormorants that compared 
at all in size with the great concen- 
trations of Murres, Petrels, Auklets, 
Kittiwakes, and Glaucous-winged Gulls. 
Of the Cormorants observed—Brandt’s, 
Pelagic, and Red-faced—the Red-faced 
was found only on Bogoslof Island, in 
the Aleutians, and on the Pribilof 
Islands. Most widely ranging was the 
Pelagic, found in moderate numbers 
around every rocky island from Juneau 
to St. Matthew Island, the farthest 
point north that we reached. 

Grotesque Puffins were likewise 
widely distributed throughout the ter- 
ritory visited. Tufted Puffins were 
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among the first birds that we saw in 
daylight hours after reaching Alaskan 
waters, and a few pairs of these birds 
were also found at St. Matthew Island. 
We did not see many Horned Puffins 
until we reached Kodiak Island, but 
from there on we found these odd- 
looking little fellows in increasing 
numbers, until in Bering Sea they 
usually outnumbered representatives of 
the tufted species. 

For the present purpose it is practi- 
cable to mention only the areas har- 
boring the greater concentrations of 
sea fowl, and for convenience these 
will be discussed in the order in which 
we Came to them on our journey. Omit- 
ting the Copper River Flats—an area 
a hundred miles or more in length with 
intricate channels, sloughs, and marshes 
and a tremendous population of nesting 
Gulls, Terns, Ducks, Geese, and other 
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birds—the first big bird colony was on 
Resurrection Point, at the entrance to 
the bay on which Seward, Alaska, is 
located. Here, on a sheer wall of rock 
rising several hundred feet from the 
water, was an enormous aggregation of 
Pacific Kittiwakes and California 
Murres. The Kittiwakes appeared the 
more abundant. While the cliff was 
white with the brooding birds, we 
could see into comparatively few of the 
nests. They were built of bits of sea- 
weed and other vegetation on the tiny 
shelves of this great cliff, which was 
entirely unscalable by man. Larger 
ledges farther along the cliffs were 
occupied by the Murres. 

We were traveling in the 114-foot 
Brown Bear, and deep water made it 
possible to drift even this large boat 
almost up to the base of the cliff, where 
we had an excellent opportunity to 
watch the birds. As the ship drifted 
toward the Murres it was amusing to 
see these birds dive into the clear bay 
and, literally flying under water, come 
up on the other side of the boat. Then 
they would dive down again, only to 
burst out some distance away, actually 
on the wing or flopping along while 
getting breath for another dive. 

Kittiwakes kept up such a contin- 
ual chatter that ordinary speech was 
almost impossible. These were all 
Pacific Kittiwakes, one of the most 
beautiful of Gulls; their clear white 
general plumage, with darker mantle 
and solid black wing-tips, formed a 
contrast against the blue of the sky and 
the brown of the rock that made an 
unforgettable picture. The Resurrection 
Point concentration was so great that 
we did not even attempt to estimate the 
number of birds, but we knew that 
there must be thousands of pairs on 
the cliff. 

In addition to the Kittiwakes and 
Murres, there were Cormorants and 
Puffins nesting in small numbers on the 
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higher parts of the rock, as well as a 
small colony of Glaucous-winged Gulls. 
The Gulls seemed to be an inevitable 
accompaniment of every bird colony— 
apparently for predatory purposes, as 
they continually sought out the eggs or 
young of other species whenever the 
colony was disturbed. We were care- 
ful, therefore, to cause no more distur- 
bance than was necessary for inspection 
purposes. 

After leaving Seward we passed 
through great numbers of Pacific Ful- 
mars north of Afognak Island and 
judged that there was a big colony 
somewhere in the vicinity. The captain 
of the boat thought that their nesting 
place was on Sea Otter Island, which 
we were unable to approach very 
closely because of danger from under- 
water rocks. Accordingly, we passed 
it up, although I would have liked 
to visit this island, which later proved 
to have had the easternmost Pacific 
Fulmar colony seen on the trip. 

We stopped at the Barren Islands, a 
little group between the mainland and 
Kodiak, as we had heard that there 
were sea otters around them and were 
interested to learn whether there was 
enough kelp present to harbor any 
considerable number of these interesting 
and valuable animals. As is necessary 
in these waters, we approached on the 
leeward side of an island, where we 
were protected from the winds and 
waves and were able to make a landing. 
It proved to be East Amatuli Island, one 
of the larger two of the group. After 
climbing its mountainous sides and 
looking around from the highest peak, 
we then walked along the ridge, sur- 
veying the ocean on all sides as far as 
we could see with field glasses. Sea 
otters were not to be found, but we did 
locate a band of sea-lions on a smaller 
island that we visited later. There 
were large colonies of Tufted Puffins 
and Glaucous-winged Gulls, as well 
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PACIFIC KITTIWAKES OVER THE 114-FOOT ‘BROWN BEAR.’ Deep water made it 
possible to drift the boat almost up to the base of the cliffs. 


as smaller numbers of other sea birds. 
On jagged rocky inlets about the 
shores of Kodiak Island nested little 
groups of Glaucous-winged Gulls and 
Tufted Puffins, and occasional pairs of 
Horned Puffins, Cormorants, and Murres. 
With them were often found Black 
Oyster-catchers, Song Sparrows, and 
other birds. But the greatest concen- 
tration of bird life that we saw about 
Kodiak was on Whale Island, in the 
passage between Kodiak and Afognak. 
Here was a tremendous colony of 
Kittiwakes, one of the largest known 
in Alaska. There were many thousands 
of pairs in a cliff-dwelling colony 
extending for a mile or more. In fact, 
there were two colonies, and the second, 
seen from a distance but not visited, 
seemed equally large. The Kittiwakes 
had either two or three eggs each but 
no young in the nests at the time of our 
visit. There was the usual group of 
camp-followers, the Glaucous Gulls 
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and a scattering mixture of other 
water birds. 

The next stop for birding was at a 
group of small islands, the Semidis, 
lying west of Kodiak and south of the 
Alaska peninsula. There are seven or 
eight of these islands besides numerous 
small rocks. Here, the major attrac- 
tion was an enormous colony of Pacific 
Fulmars. Great numbers of them oc- 
cupied at least four of the islands, 
again using sheer cliffs for nesting sites. 
Looking from the tops of the cliffs into 
some of the nests, we saw that each 
had a single white egg. In the short 
time available it was impossible to 
estimate the numbers of these birds. 

On these Semidi Islands, which com- 
prise one of the Federal wildlife ref- 
uges, we found Eider Ducks in any 
number for the first time, although w 
had seen a few at Kodiak. There wer 
perhaps 40 or 50 Pacific Eiders in th« 
little cove in which we landed, anc 
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many others were seen elsewhere about 
the group. One of the first things I did 
after landing was to stumble onto an 
Eider’s nest with eight eggs. Around 
this island, too, were numerous Har- 
lequin Ducks, birds that we found 
about rocky islands wherever we trav- 
eled in the Territory. There were no 
great concentrations of either Harle- 
quins or Pacific Eiders, but the total 
number we saw during the trip was 
tremendous, as we saw them every day 
and around every island we visited. 

I was particularly interested in the 
Semidi Islands because it had been a 
great many years since any ornitholo- 
gist had visited them. The enormous 
concentration of Fulmars, for example, 
was a great surprise to us, as the colony 
apparently has developed since the 
previous exploration. With a possible 
exception in Bering Sea, this was by 
far the larger Fulmar colony seen, the 
number of birds far exceeding that of 


any of the more famous Aleutian col- 
onies visited. 

Here, too, we ran across the first 
considerable number of Horned Puffins, 
and it was the first place, I believe, 
where they were more abundant than 
their larger cousins, the Tufted Puffins. 
They were not found in compact 
colonies but in pairs at frequent inter- 
vals, nesting in burrows along the tops 
of the cliffs. While I tried to reach in 
nests far enough to touch eggs or adult 
birds, I did not succeed, fortunately 
perhaps, as the Puffin’s bill is capable of 
giving a real nip to intruding fingers. 
Pacific Kittiwakes were frequent, and 
Murres, thousands and thousands of 
them, were omnipresent—all, so far 
as we noted, of the California species. 
Both the White-crested and the Pelagic 
Cormorants were found here in con- 
erable numbers. 

There was a huge sea-lion rookery on 
one of the little offshore islands at the 


THE AUTHOR AT BOGOSLOF ISLAND. Nesting Murres covered the pinnacle in back of him, 
while sea-lions occupied the beach below. 
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GLAUCOUS-WINGED GULLS INEVITABLY ACCOMPANIED EVERY BIRD COLONY. 
Should this group of Pallas’s Murres be disturbed, the Gulls would sweep down to eggs or young. 


southern end of the Semidis, in addition 
to smaller groups on nearly every island 
we visited. These islands are a very 
valuable wildlife area indeed, not only 
for the sea birds and mammals but also 
for abundant small land birds. I saw 
there many Aleutian Rosy Finches, the 
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first we had met on the trip, and Pribilof 
Snow Buntings, as well as a few of the 
diminutive Semidi Wrens, a form inter- 
mediate between the Winter Wren of 
the Kodiak and the larger forms on the 
Aleutian chain to the west. Savannah, 
Fox, and Song Sparrows were common. 
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On these islands we came to the first 
treeless landscapes and for the next 
four weeks were entirely out of sight 
of trees. The Semidis had a real tundra 
of the dry type on the slopes and tops of 
the hills and, like all of the islands seen 
for the next month, had a stand of 
rye grass waist high, or higher, entirely 
around the beaches of the islands. It 
is hard to realize how difficult walking 
in this grass can be—it had been un- 
disturbed year after year, dead stalks 
had accumulated, and we consequently 
had to force our way through an almost 
impenetrable tangle. Going up hill 
was exceedingly tiresome for even a 
short distance. Once through the rye 
grass, travel was somewhat easier, 
although the tundra was a springy 
mass of vegetation into which a person 
sank to the ankles, sometimes almost to 
the knees. 

From the Semidis we went on west- 
ward along the Alaska peninsula, stop- 
ping at many of the smaller islands and 
along the base of the Alaska peninsula. 
Everywhere we found nesting sea fowl 
of the kinds previously mentioned. We 
also observed numerous small colonies 
of Arctic Terns, occasionally mixed 
with Glaucous-winged Gulls or other 
forms, and sometimes alone. We went 
ashore at many places, averaging two 
or three stops a day, to climb around 
on the islands, look over the birds, and 
attend to business at the local settle- 
ments. With even so close attention we 
thus traveled between the Semidi 
Islands and Unalaska without noting 
any large colonies of birds, although 
there was never a day or a stop that 
did not yield something of interest. 

After leaving Unalaska we headed 
for Bogoslof, an island with a famous 
history of volcanic action that goes 
hack many years. At the present time 
t seems to be substantial enough in 
pite of the disappearing act with which 
t is credited. Bogoslof consists of two 
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rather small volcanic cones, or rem- 
nants of them, connected at the present 
time to form a low flat island of several 
acres. We arrived offshore in a fog and 
had to lay to until it lifted. The rest 
of the day we had beautiful weather. 
Bogoslof is famous for its sea-lion herds, 
and these were fully up to advance 
notices. There was a tremendous number 
of the animals in three herds, occupying 
all available beaches. We spent some 
time photographing them and watching 
their behavior. The first young pup 
I saw was lying beside a Glaucous- 
winged Gull nest containing three 
eggs. The nest was on a small low 
shelf, not more than six inches above 
the level of the beach, but apparently 
it had not been disturbed despite the 
fact that it was in the midst of this 
enormous herd of large animals. 

When we climbed the low cliff of 
some thirty feet back of the sea-lion 
colony we viewed a great spectacle. 
The whole foreground, the flat part of 
the island, which was between us and 
the cliff on which the sea birds were 
nesting, was covered with Glaucous- 
winged Gull nests in many stages, from 
those with eggs to others containing 
half-grown young. Hundreds were in 
sight at one time, together with adult 
birds on the nests, on the ground, or 
wheeling and sweeping in the air over 
our heads. We worked our way 
through this colony without worrying 
about disturbances because there were 
no marauders to bother the eggs or 
young of these birds that would have 
been such eager predators upon other 
species under similar conditions. 

From the top of the cliff we could see 
that the first rocky pinnacle in front of 
us was covered with birds. The closer 
we got to it the more we realized 
what the trite phrase ‘literally covered’ 
could mean as applied to a bird rock. 
The pinnacle itself was broken and 
weathered with many shelves and 
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ledges, each covered with serried ranks 
of Pallas’s and California Murres. As 
near as I could tell, the California 
Murres were equal in numbers with 
the Pallas’s, or in somewhat greater 
abundance, if there was any difference. 
Scattered among the Murres on the 
larger piles of rock and on the steeper 
faces of the ledges were groups of Red- 
faced Cormorants, their muddy-looking 
eggs revealed when the birds stood up to 
look at us. These three species made up 
the bulk of the population of these 
great bird colonies. There were a few 
pairs of Kittiwakes and Puffins of 
both kinds, a few Guillemots and 
other birds, but Murres, Murres, and 
Murres—everywhere. This is one of 


the three really large Murre assemblages 
we saw. The others, on Kagamil Island 
in the Aleutians and on Walrus Island 
in the Pribilofs, were seen later. 

We spent considerable time looking 


over the Bogoslof colony and marveling 
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at the variation in color of the Murre 
eggs, which ran from white to brown, 
green, or blue grounds with irregular 
chocolate splotchings. None of the 
Murre or Cormorant eggs on this island 
had yet hatched, so we did not get a 
chance to see the young. This spec- 
tacular bird colony was one of the most 
memorable sights of the trip and one 
that it will be hard to surpass in the 
future, although I saw at least a dozen 
other colonies that amazed me with 
their incredible numbers of birds. 

The next great colony of birds in- 
spected was on Chagulak Island. This 
is not a very big island and certainly is 
one of the smaller ones of the Aleutians 
that we visited. It consists of an ex- 
ceedingly precipitous volcanic cone, 
the summit of which extends perhaps 
4500 feet up in the air—a mountain 
that rises as a sheer cliff out of the 
water with only one or two niches 
where it is possible to land. Despite 


THE CLIFF WAS WHITE WITH BROODING PACIFIC KITTIWAKES. There were 
probably thousands of pairs on this sheer wall of rock rising several hundred feet from the water. 
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GROTESQUE PUFFINS WERE WIDELY DISTRIBUTED. Tufted Puffins were among 
the first birds seen in daylight hours after reaching Alaskan waters. 


heavy surf we made a landing on a 
little beach at the base of one of the 
cliffs and managed to work our way up 
to a considerable height. Here we saw 
the first great colony of Pacific Fulmars 
that we found in the Aleutians. Pigeon 
Guillemots, Crested and Paroquet Auk- 
lets, and both species of Puffins were 
also present in enormous numbers. 
In addition, both Harlequin and Pacific 
Eider Ducks were there, and one pro- 
jecting rock several hundred feet high 
was Closely occupied with Pacific Kitti- 
wake nests. Mingled with them were a 
few nests of Red-faced Cormorants, a 
species found on every Aleutian island 
we visited. 

I started up a big rock slide hoping 
to reach some of the Fulmar nests and 
had traveled only a short distance when 
[ heard, from among the rocks, a queer 
chuckling call that was entirely new to 
me. The obvious thing to do was to 


sit down and try to locate the source, 
and that was just what I did. Finally, 
a little dark-bodied bird with a reddish 
beak and a crested head marched out 
from a recess in the rock, looked sol- 
emnly around, and then took off in an 
air-line dive for the water. That was 
my first view of the little Crested 
Auklet, which looked for all the world 
like a California Quail with a red bill, 
except that the breast was darker. The 
Auklets’ manner of carrying their heads, 
together with their topknots, the way 
they walked, and the way they looked 
around reminded me very much of the 
Quail. Occasionally, instead of a 
Crested Auklet, a larger white-bellied 
Paroquet Auklet, with its odd bill, 
came marching out in the same manner. 
I spent a lot of time watching the 
Auklets as I climbed, until I finally 
got to the Fulmar colony. 

I could reach a number of the Fulmar 
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nests and get a good view of them, 
although it was not possible to take 
any photographs because of the cloudy 
weather and the fact that each nest was 
located under an overhanging ledge, 
or in a crevice of the rock. I could 
watch the birds, however, and soon 
learned that it was not advisable to 
get too close. They allowed me almost 
to touch them before flying from the 
nest, but I ran the risk of being smeared 
with an oily substance which they 
could regurgitate and eject with con- 
siderable accuracy to a distance of about 
eighteen inches. 

After leaving this rock slide, we took 
the small boat and rowed around the 
base of the cliff for some distance, 
finding another huge colony containing 
both species of Murres as well as a much 
larger community of Kittiwakes than 
the one we had seen as we landed. 

In the afternoon we went to Amukta 
Island, which we could see across the 
water, and there spent the remainder of 
the daylight hours. This island is an 
old volcanic cone projecting high 
enough in the air to have permanent 
snow on its summit. We landed on the 
south side, where we found a little 
flat valley hemmed in by a great lava 
flow, and there we saw our first big 
colony of Fork-tailed Petrels. The 
birds occupied the old lava flow over- 
grown to some extent with mosses and 
other low-growing vegetation. We 
could hear the birds in the crevices and 
the characteristic Petrel smell was 
very noticeable. We also found several 
nests of the Alaska Longspur and 
Pacific Eider, and saw our first pair of 
European Teals. This Duck closely 
resembles our Green-winged Teal, not 
only in appearance, but in flight and 
behavior. The lack of a white bar in 
front of the wing was the most notice- 
able difference. Thereafter we saw these 
birds all through the Aleutian islands 
we visited—not in great numbers, but 
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a pair or more on each island. On thi 
and other islands the number of species 
of small land birds was limited but the 
individual birds were often abundant. 
On Amukta, the Alaska Longspur 
were very abundant, outnumbering al! 
small birds. Next to them in numbers 
were the Aleutian Rosy Finches, fol- 
lowed by Aleutian Song Sparrows, the 
Aleutian Savannah Sparrow, a form of 
the Aleutian Wren, and Pribilof Snow 
Buntings. This is a complete list of 
land birds one may normally expect to 
find on any of these islands. 

It was interesting, however, to ob- 
serve the variations in the relative 
abundance of these smaller birds. On 
one island, Snow Buntings would be 
the most numerous; perhaps on the 
next island, which would look exactly 
like it, the Rosy Finches might lead; 
while on a third Song Sparrows or 
another species would be most abun- 
dant. I never tired of watching the big 
dark-colored Song Sparrows, which 
kept very close to the rocks just above 
the tide. They were on every island. 
Their song, so far as I could tell, was 
identical with that of our much smaller 
and paler Eastern Song Sparrow. It 
seemed odd to see such large birds 
putting out the same effort to produce 
no more music than the smaller con- 
tinental Song Sparrow with which 
everyone is so well acquainted. Around 
the Indian villages it seemed strange to 
see Rosy Finches as familiar and as 
tame as English Sparrows are in the 
States. Prior to this time my glimpses 
of Rosy Finches had always been well 
earned by long walks and hard climbs 
to get into the high mountain country 
of the Cascades and the Rockies. It 
never did seem quite right to stroll 
easily along the beach and see Rosy 
Finches as one of the common birds— 
sitting on rocks, on ridges of the 
Indian houses, or even on the spires of 
the churches. 


Blue Herons Can’t Read 


By Richard H. Pough 


F YOU should chance to be driving 

past a Federal, state, or private fish 
hatchery or rearing station some after- 
noon and hear the sharp explosion of a 
shotgun over the water, it is possible 
that you might be mildly surprised. 
And when you learn that an official 
employee of the hatchery had been 
paid a bonus of thirty-five cents for 
shooting a Blue Heron, an Osprey, or a 
Kingfisher, this surprise might readily 
become either amazement or  in- 
dignation. 

Your own state of mind at this point 
in the proceedings would probably 
depend a good deal upon whether you 
were ‘fish minded’ or ‘bird minded,’ 
and also upon your knowledge of the 
state and Federal laws governing the 
protection of these and other birds. 

A very few Americans interested in 
sports and outdoor life may be so 
enamored of fishing, and so intent upon 
dumping additional fish into the 
streams and ponds of the country, that 
they make the mistake of urging the 
destruction of every fish-eating bird 
extant. A much larger number of 
Americans, interested in all kinds of 
wildlife protection, would probably be 
grieved about the death of the birds. 
They would accept with some mis- 
givings the explanation that the kill- 
ings were legal, and that something 
had to be done about fish-eating birds 
tealing and eating the fish in the 
hatcheries. 

The payment of a bonus for killing 
the offending birds is admittedly un- 
isual. It is only one incident, however, 


uncovered in a thorough investigation, 
by a member of the staff of the National 
Audubon Society, of the conflict be- 
tween fish and birds which has become 
a major problem at hatcheries and 
rearing ponds. This inquiry took the 
form of personal visits to all of the 
fourteen Federal hatcheries and ninety- 
two of the ninety-five state hatcheries 
and rearing stations in the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. To complete the survey, 
visits were also made to fifty-two pri- 
vately owned fish hatcheries, forty-two 
private fishing ponds and eight bait 
dealers. In every instance, it should be 
observed, the investigator immediately 
identified himself as an official of the 


National Audubon Society; the inquiry . 


was carried on, not for the purpose of 
acquiring legal evidence of illegal acts, 
but in an effort to gather information 
and devise a solution for the conflict. 
Consider the problem from the stand- 
point of a Heron, Tern, Kingfisher, or 
Osprey. They are all great wanderers 
during the post-breeding period of the 
summer and early fall, as well as being 
highly migratory. In the streams and 
lakes they have fished unmolested; their 
families reared, these and other birds 
set out to explore or to work their way 
southward. Like Boy Scouts on a hike 
who come upon a deserted apple or- 
chard, these birds, with their remark- 
ably keen sight, unerringly locate the 
fish-hatchery pools, teeming with fish, 
far more easily caught than under 
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ordinary wild conditions. Blue Herons 
can't read—and Kingfishers can't be 
expected to be familiar with the pro- 
visions and exceptions of the Federal 
and state statutes and regulations de- 
signed to protect birds except under 
certain circumstances. 

The result has been that from far 
and near thousands of American birds, 
universally admired and appreciated for 
their awsthetic and biological values, 
have been ‘baited in’ to a certain and 
largely needless destruction. If a com- 
mittee of cruelly ingenious ornitholo- 
gists and fishermen had been given the 
task of creating a situation in America 
that would bring about the greatest 
possible destruction of these birds, the 
best plan which they could suggest 
would be the one now in existence. 

Statistics as to the volume of this 
destruction are extremely difficult to 
obtain, largely because the law which is 
supposed to make them easily available 
is not observed. An additional reason 
for the lack of these figures on the 
number of birds killed—let it be said to 
the credit of those in charge of hatcher- 
ies and rearing stations—is a sense of 
shame and remorse at what the largest 
share of them now regard as a most 
unpleasant duty. 

During the course of the survey, it 
was found that twenty-four different 
birds, the number on the list varying 
considerably at various points, had been 
subjected to control measures. This 
list included the Pied-billed Grebe, 
Great Blue Heron, American Egret, 
Little Blue Heron, Black-crowned 
Night Heron, Green Heron, American 
Bittern, Black Duck, Hooded Mer- 
ganser, American Merganser, Red- 
shouldered Hawk, Osprey, Spotted 
Sandpiper, Solitary Sandpiper, Herring 
Gull, Common Tern, Screech Owl, 
Great Horned Owl, Kingfisher, Crow, 
Catbird, Robin, Grackle and English 
Sparrow. 
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Most frequently named on the list of 
offenders, both because of their ap- 
petites and their ability as fishermen, 
were the Belted Kingfisher, the Great 
Blue Heron, the Black-crowned Night 
Heron and the Osprey. 

Partly from official records which 
were maintained at a few places in 
accordance with the statute, but mostly 
from the estimates of employees or 
officials of the hatcheries, it has been 
possible to compile a conservative total! 
of the number of four principal bird 
predators that were killed at fish hatch- 
eries in the nine states during the year 
1939. This record shows a minimum de- 
struction of 4729 Kingfishers, 1146 Black- 
crowned Night Herons, 925 Great Blue 
Herons, and 150 Ospreys. Lacking from 
the total are the figures of those 
killed in most of the state hatcheries 
of Massachusetts, and one in New 
Hampshire, as a result of the super- 
intendents’ refusal to make any state- 
ment. Included in the total of birds 
that it is admitted were killed should be 
from 500 to 1000 birds destroyed at the 
New Jersey State Hatchery, where no 
record of any kind was kept as to the 
species which had been shot, so that 
there is no way of determining how 
many of them were Kingfishers, Herons, 
or Ospreys. 

Less than ten thousand birds de- 
stroyed in nine states in one year may 
not seem a large number, considering 
the total bird population, but for a 
number of reasons this destruction is 
assuming dangerous proportions. These 
four birds, to consider only those 
specifically named in the statistical 
record, are limited in numbers. Their 
habitat requirements are highly special- 
ized; they are among the most con- 
spicuous of birds, and have always 
elicited the special prejudices of certain 
exclusively ‘fish-minded’ sportsmen. 
Numerous hatcherymen agreed in their 
reports that they were no longer being 
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Photo by John H. Gerard 
BLUE HERONS UNERRINGLY LOCATE THE FISH-HATCHERY POOLS, 
where they are ‘baited in’ to a certain and largely needless destruction. 
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troubled as much by these birds as they 
were when their hatcheries were first 
established. No one believes that the 
fish-eating bird is changing its essential 
nature; this report of the hatcherymen 
can only be interpreted to mean a 
decrease in the total number of these 
birds. 

For the region as a whole the de- 
crease of the inland nesting Osprey 
seems to be the most marked. One 
part of the Osprey population—the 
portion that progresses northward 
along the Appalachian ridges or up 
some of the north- and south-flowing 
rivers of that region to reach the fresh- 
water lakes where they nest—has 
probably decreased as much as seventy- 
five per cent in numbers during the last 
fifteen years. Now only a few of the 
fish hatcheries that lie along this 
route seem to be molested by the 
migrating Osprey; until the last few 
years they were frequent visitors, but 
they are steadily losing in the battle 
for survival. 

The effects of killing at fish hatcher- 
ies is generally less noticeable upon 
total population for the other species. 
There is agreement, however, that the 
local bird populations are being affected. 
A breeding colony which once flour- 
ished has disappeared; migratory groups 
that formerly moved along a water course 
which was located close to a tempting 
fish hatchery have been wiped out. 

A number of circumstances, with 
which only a relatively few Americans 
are familiar, have combined within the 
last few years to increase the gravity 
of this new peril to our wild bird life. 

One of the most important of these 
factors has been the changed character 
of the fish hatcheries. A few years ago 
they were almost exclusively hatcheries; 
millions of fish eggs were hatched and 
the small fish kept under cover until 
planted as fry or fingerlings. The temp- 
tation to the fish-eating birds was less, 
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and the damage trifling, in view of 
the quantity and size of the fish that 
were taken. 

Fishermen began to unite in a de- 
mand for bigger and fewer fish. In 
answer to this request, the hatcheries 
began to rear fish of a year’s age, from 
six to eight inches in length. Lately, 
some of the hatcheries are keeping the 
fish for two years before planting them 
in lakes and streams. Two consequences 
stem from this change in fish culture: 
the birds find the fish much more 
attractive, and they are more aggressive 
in their fishing. Second, the loss to the 
fish hatchery is much larger, and the 
employees feel under a greater necessity 
to protect their fish from the predators. 

When public opinion rose in a mighty 
surge against the promiscuous slaughter 
of birds several decades ago, the con- 
sequent protective legislation was not 
particularly effective in the case of the 
fish-eating species. Most of them, be- 
cause of their size, were excellent 
targets, and prejudice against their 
fish-eating habits continued. As a 
result, their numbers were probably at 
their lowest point during the days 
when fish hatcheries were being estab- 
lished. Gradually, under protection, 
most of these species tended to reach 
population levels natural to them, at 
which they again play their proper 
role in the ecological balance normal 
to our wild waters. When a limited 
number of fish hatcheries destroyed a 
relatively few fish-eating birds, this 
was a situation to be deplored, but the 
consequences were much less serious 
than a tripled or quadrupled toll taken 
by many more hatcheries, fishing clubs, 
and private pools. 

A habit pattern has been established 
which is generally much more destruc- 
tive than is realized or admitted. In 
part, the unwillingness of fish-hatchery 
superintendents to keep accurate records 
of the birds that are killed, may be 


Photo by Wright M. Pierce 
JESTRUCTION OF FISH-EATING BIRDS IS ASSUMING DANGEROUS PROPORTIONS. 
‘he population of inland nesting Ospreys has probably decreased seventy-five per cent in recent years. 
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THE RECORD SHOWS A MINIMUM DESTRUCTION OF 4729 KINGFISHERS at fish hatch- 
eries in nine states last year; there is agreement that local bird populations are being affected. 


attributed to their knowledge that 
public understanding of the aggregate 
total destruction would arouse far more 
protest than the officials care to face. 

The apparent conflict between the 
hatchery rearing of fish and the pro- 
tection of America’s wild birds is easily 
reconcilable. The solution is simple. 
It has already been adopted by four 
state hatcheries and five private estab- 
lishments in the area surveyed during 
the year 1939. 

The remedy is to be found in the 
screening and fencing of the ponds and 
raceways in which the fish of various 
kinds are being reared. The screening 
may be of different types. One method 
is close-to-water screening, usually in 
the form of wooden frames with chicken 
wire, easily removable, so that routine 
hatchery operations can be carried on. 

Another kind of protection is found 
in Cage-screening, involving the side 
and top coverage of the water surface. 
This over-all cage type usually has at 
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least a six-foot clearance of the water. 
Supports are commonly cedar posts or 
iron pipe, and the sides and top are 
either one- or two-inch-mesh chicken 
wire or fine parallel wires. For pro- 
tection against Herons, shore-line fen- 
cing is a complete safeguard. The 
Heron seldom fishes except when wad- 
ing, and when the water is too deep, 
the fish are quite safe. Chicken wire, 
erected around the pond at a depth 
that will not permit wading on the 
deep side of the fence, provides almost 
complete protection against Herons. 
The most frequent objection which 
is made to suggestions that ponds and 
raceways be screened is one based on the 
cost. In nearly all cases, however, it 
can be shown that estimates of cost are 
greatly exaggerated. In most instances, 
there is an insufficient appreciation of 
the fact that, when the first cost is 
spread over a period of the normal life 
of the equipment, the annual cost is 
trivial when compared to the benefits 


:ined by both the fish and the birds. 
Sufficient wire to enclose fully a 200 
by 200-foot pond, one acre in size, 
to exclude all but Kingfishers can be 
obtained for a sum not to exceed 
seventy dollars. For this expenditure 
sufficient wire can be bought to build 
a cage eight feet high, using parallel 
number 16-gauge galvanized iron wires 
four inches apart on the top and a two- 
inch mesh for the sides. The cost of 
cedar posts or scrap pipe, as well as 
cement and sand if the posts are to be 
permanently set, is hardly more than 
nominal, considering the investment 
that has already been made in nearly 
all fish hatcheries. Labor costs need 
scarcely ever be considered extra, for 
all that need be done is to use the time 
and energy that hatchery employees 
otherwise must use in killing fish-eating 
bird visitors. That the employees will 
welcome an opportunity to get rid of 
their bird-shooting chores in favor of a 
constructive solution may be deter- 
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mined by the remark made by one of 
them who said: “‘I guess we really 
don't kill as many of the birds as we 
should. We hate to do it, you see. 
But what can we do if we are supposed 
to keep the fish from being taken?”’ 

The argument against additional cost 
has little validity in view of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars being 
spent annually on behalf of fish culture. 
The public sentiment that forced the 
wildlife and wild-bird protective stat- 
utes on the books is hardly likely to 
approve the shooting of the birds to 
protect the fish when such an econom- 
ical, easily adopted remedy is avail- 
able. 

No one has welcomed the installation 
of protective screening more enthu- 
siastically than the hatchery employees 
themselves, for the largest share of 
them are devoted to the cause of wild- 
life conservation—not just fish con- 
servation, but all kinds of wildlife. 

“We used to have a lot of trouble 


‘FISH-MINDED’ SPORTSMEN ARE PREJUDICED AGAINST THE CONSPICUOUS 
OSPREYS. All outstanding permits to kill these birds should be withdrawn. 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


with the birds,’’ said an employee at 
the Rhode Island State Fish Hatchery, 
““but since the day the screens were 
finished, we have seen hardly one of 
them. Those that we do see pass right 
over without stopping. If you ask me, 
my judgment is that everybody who 
works here feels a lot better about not 
having to shoot any more birds.” 

In this situation, as in so many where 
definite steps must be taken to bring 
about a new advance in wildlife con- 
servation, the chief requirements are 
responsible leadership and a reason- 
ably well-informed and alert public 
opinion. 

No Federal fish hatchery is fully 
screened, despite the large expenditures 
that have been and are being made for 
equipment, personnel, and upkeep. 
Officials of state and private hatcheries, 
who are more than ordinarily well 
informed about the respective budgets 
of the various governmental establish- 
ments, almost invariably contend that 
the should take 


Federal government 
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the first steps to screen the fish-laden 
waters of the hatcheries. 

‘A large number of the birds which 
destroy our fish have the special pro- 
tection of the Federal government,” 
said a state hatchery superintendent 
in discussing the situation. ‘‘The 
birds are protected under the migratory 
bird laws. We know that the Federal 
government has far greater financial 
resources than any of the states. If a 
state hatchery tries to get additional 
tax funds to pay the cost of screening, 
we know the first argument that will 
be made. The legislators will say: 
‘If the screening is so necessary and so 
desirable, please tell us why the Federal 
government doesn’t provide the screens 
at its own hatcheries?’ If Federal 
officials begin to set the example, it will 
only be a short time before all of the 
state and private hatcheries _ will 
follow.”’ 

At the present time, the legal justi- 
fication for the destruction of birds 
rests entirely on Article VII of the 


GREAT BLUE HERONS WILL FLY HIGH OVER A POND OF PROTECTED FISH, 
if its shore-line has been completely fenced to a depth beyond which Herons cannot wade. 
Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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MANY HATCHERY EMPLOYEES MAKE NO PRETENSE OF HAVING A PERMIT 
TO KILL FISH-EATING BIRDS, and records of the number of Black-crowned Night Herons 
destroyed are sketchily kept, if at all. 


Migratory Bird Treaty and on Regula- 
tion 10 of the enabling act. One of the 
most positive conclusions drawn from 
this extensive investigation of the 
killing of birds at fish hatcheries re- 
lates to the manner in which the va- 
rious provisions of this regulation are 
now being violated. 

Supposedly, when the Chief of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service or the 
Regional Director of that Service is 
supplied with information that certain 
crops are being injured by migratory 
birds, an investigation will be made. 
If it is determined that the injury 1s 
substantial, and that it can be abated 
only by killing the birds, a permit may 
be issued to proceed with the killing. 
This permit, according to the regula- 
tion, is to specify the time during which, 
the means and methods by which, and 
the person or persons by whom the 
birds may be killed, and the disposition 
o be made of the birds so killed. 

It is expressly stated, among other 
things, that each person holding such 


permit shall keep an accurate record 
of all migratory birds killed by him, 
the report to state correctly the species 
and number of each species of migra- 
tory bird killed by him. All of these 
reports are to be submitted to the 
authorities upon request, and, in any 
event, are to be filed with the Regional 
Director on or before January 10 of each 
year. Failure to submit such a report is 
sufficient cause for the revocation of 
any permit to kill birds. 

While this regulation appears to be 
in as Clear and forthright English as 
can be written, there is bountiful 
evidence that it is seldom observed and 
laxly enforced. The largest proportion 
of the hatchery employees who are en- 
gaged in killing wild birds make no 
pretense of having permits. Some of 
them did not even know they were 
necessary; others assumed that someone 
in authority had obtained the necessary 
permission. 

The records of the numbers and 
species of birds destroyed are either not 
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kept at all or in a very sketchy fashion. 
In numerous instances it was apparent 
that if a total estimate is filed with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, it is made up 
at the last moment from wholly general 
impressions and not from records that 
have been kept from day to day or 
even from week to week. There is no 
evidence that any refusal to issue a 
permit has ever been made by a Fish 
and Wildlife Service representative 
on the grounds that screening the 
hatchery or the erection of line fenc- 
ing would give adequate protection to 
the fish. 

The conclusion seems inescapable 
that the primary responsibility for 
this anomalous state of affairs lies with 
the Department of the Interior of the 
United States Government. Easily 
adopted remedies are available just as 
soon as the Fish and Wildlife Service 
unequivocally accepts the principle 
that its function is the adequate pro- 
tection of all forms of wildlife on behalf 
of the American people. 

Among the recommendations which 
have previously been made and which 
are repeated for public consideration are 
the following: 

1. That all hatcheries and rearing 
ponds operated by the Federal govern- 
ment be screened or fenced. 

2. That all outstanding permits to 
kill fish-eating birds at hatcheries and 
rearing ponds be withdrawn. 

3. That no Federal loans or grants 
be made to states, counties, munici- 
palities, or other organizations for the 
construction or maintenance of fresh- 
water fish culture establishments unless 
it is a condition of the agreement that 
the water areas are to be screened. 

4. That in the future, whenever per- 
mits are sought to destroy fish-eating 
birds, these permits should be issued 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
only after a careful investigation of the 
need and circumstances, and otherwise 
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only in accordance with the provisiors 
of Regulation 10 under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. 

The issue is clear, and the facts are 
incontestable. With an enlightened 
public opinion giving support to the 
increasing need for adequate screening 
protection at fish hatcheries, the time 
will soon come when America’s wild 
birds, flying high over a pond of pro- 
tected fish, will keep on their way, no 
longer lured to sudden death by their 
inability to read the Federal statutes. 


At the recent convention of the National 
Audubon Society held in New York, the 
problem of wild-bird destruction at fish 
hatcheries was discussed. Among those who 
participated informally in the discussion 
was Talbott Denmead, in charge of issuance 
of permits for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Asked to comment upon the facts as 
presented in the survey, Mr. Denmead said: 

“We know this is a serious problem, and 
we are willing to do everything we can with 
the facilities we have. I have just been 
put in charge of permit work, and I do not 
know how many permits are outstanding. 
I do not think there are very many. 

“The investigation that the Audubon 
Society has conducted, in my judgment, is 
not representative of the hatcheries through- 
out the country. Many of the hatcheries in 
the North could be screened, whereas in the 
South they could not be. Also, you know 
that a bird can go into a trout stream and 
clean up the fish there. So this is not only a 
hatchery problem. 

“‘We do not have the money to screen 
every hatchery, and even when they are 
covered, I have seen Mr. Kingfisher go 
under the wires. So far as screening the 
ponds at the U. S. fish hatcheries, that 
job is going to be slow. We try our best to 
keep the permits down. I am certainly not 
going to issue any permits unless I think it 
necessary, and I want you to know that I 
will certainly cooperate with the Audubon 
Society.”" 
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The New President.of the National 
Audubon Society 


NE OF America’s best known ama- 
(7... naturalists, who for many 
vears has demonstrated his interest in 
nature study and wildlife conservation, 
has been unanimously elected to serve 
as the fifth president of the National 
Audubon Society. Guy Emerson, in 
business life a vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
succeeds the retiring president, Robert 
Cushman Murphy, Curator of Oceanic 
Birds of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

The selection of Mr. Emerson as the 
chief officer of the Society is the cul- 
mination of a life-long interest in nature 
and outdoor life, which was awakened 
in him when he was a ten-year-old boy 
in Boston. As Mr. Emerson recounted 
the story a few days after his acceptance 
of the office of president, it was apparent 
that he has never ceased to acknowledge 
his gratitude to the friend who took 
him in hand and opened wide the door 
of nature to him. 

“IT was fortunate enough to know 
Reginald Heber Howe, who was an 
outstanding field naturalist in Massa- 
chusetts in those days,’’ said Mr. 
Emerson, ‘‘and one winter he talked to 
me about birds and all outdoor crea- 
tures. There was very little chance for 
outdoor observation of birds during 
that winter, but it was an unforgettable 
experience the next summer to revisit 
familiar haunts in the country. 

‘There was a new world of meaning 
to me in the outdoors. It was as though 
i curtain had been lifted; here were liv- 
ing creatures, each with its own rela- 


tionship and meaning to all life, and to 
each other. I had never really seen them 
before. From that day on, I have had a 
deep and growing interest in this hobby.”’ 

In his many travels in as many differ- 
ent habitats over the length and breadth 
of this country, Mr. Emerson has 
observed and studied all but a handful 
of the great variety of species and 
subspecies of birds occurring in the 
United States. Just as satisfying has 
been his privilege to know people from 
all walks of life, to tramp the marshes, 
prairies, and mountains with them— 
people who live by the same set of 
values springing from a keen apprecia- 
tion of the outdoors and of our native 
wildlife. Of no small benefit to the 
Society is Mr. Emerson’s consequent 
knowledge and understanding of the 
local problems confronting different 
conservation organizations, as they are 
related to him while he pursues his 
chosen hobby from New York to 
California. 

During the years in which Mr. 
Emerson has served as a member of the 
Board of Directors and as Treasurer of 
the National Audubon Society, he has 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
Society's interests. He has definite 
views on what he believes the Society's 
main objectives should be, and the place 
which the Society can assume in our 
national life. 

“Our objective, as I see it,’ said Mr. 
Emerson, ‘‘is a many-sided one. Our 
interest does not lie exclusively in any 
narrow field, but involves nature as a 
living whole. We recognize fully the 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Guy Emerson, fifth president of the National Audubon Society. 


importance of scientific conservation. 
This great job has really just begun. It 
calls for co6peration with many organ- 
izations—government, state, and na- 
tional. But human conservation must 
always rank high in any program of 
the Audubon Society. Only a few weeks 
ago a returning American ambassador 
emphasized the necessity for mental 
preparedness in any nation which would 
survive. Weariness, frayed nerves, bad 
tempers—these can find their antidote 
in a keen outdoor interest. 

“Let any tired or worried person 
walk for a few miles through the woods, 
observing the life that is about him, 
and at the same time try to concentrate 
on his worries. It cannot be done; 
troubles are shed like a cloak, and that 
is a good share of human conservation. 

‘‘Now and then one of my friends will 
ask how an interest in nature and out- 
door life can be maintained in the 
winter-time. The question can be 
answered very easily. There is a rapidly 
growing literature, accurately and read- 
ably written, covering the fields of 
birds, mammals, snakes, butterflies, 
trees, flowers, stars, geology, and 
biology. One need not be a scientist to 
obtain a working knowledge of natural 
history sufficient for absorbing interest 
and lasting enjoyment. 

‘With all its fine enthusiasm for its 
cause, the Society must avoid over- 
emphasis. We are not trying to develop 
cranks about nature, but well-balanced 
men and women, with a sense of humor, 
who know that our job is not the only 
one, but is part of the whole effort being 
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carried on by many wildlife conserva- 
tion organizations. It is not our job to 
be intolerant extremists. As a nation 
we have never been more in need of 
reason, tolerance, and sanity; my own 
view is that closeness to nature will 
materially aid in the achievement of 
these virtues. None of us can attain 
perfection, but in a world on fire this 
closeness to nature is a deeply healing 
influence. 

‘The tide of American life is running 
toward a greater interest in nature. The 
future will be less mechanistic. The era 
of exploitation—civilization advancing 
with an axe and a gun—is gone forever. 
The Audubon Society must accept as 
part of its work the promotion of a 
richer outdoor environment for the 
generations to come. We must always 
put the emphasis on a fuller life, with 
fewer one-track minds. 

“One of the great good fortunes of 
our Society is the name which it bears, 
particularly as new light is thrown upon 
the achievements of Audubon—the 
Audubon who was not only a bird 
painter, but equally an animal painter 
and a pioneer lover and interpreter of 
America as a whole. 

“The notable new life picture of 
Mr. Audubon as presented by Donald 
Culross Peattie has served to dramatize 
the many-sided spirit of outdoor Amer- 
ica and the men and women who loved 
it and opened it to us to live in. To 
make this spirit dynamic for the men 
and women and children of today and 
of the future is the mission and the 
cause of the National Audubon Society.”’ 


Bird Migration 
By Roger T. Peterson 
PART I 


N STARRY August nights at the 

Audubon Nature Camp in Maine, 
little groups of students, most of them 
schoolteachers, often gather on the 
float for a half hour before ‘lights out’ 
to listen to the voices of southbound 
birds. The float where the boats are 
tied is somewhat removed from the 
evening activity in the camp buildings, 
and there the faint lisps and chips can 
be more distinctly heard as the migrants 
pass overhead in the blackness. Some 
of the voices can be identified. The 
notes of Thrushes are distinctive, al- 
though it is sometimes hard to tell 
whether an Olive-back or a Gray- 
cheek is flying over. The pink of Bobo- 
links is unmistakable and there are the 
light lisps and tseeps of Warblers and 
Sparrows. In Maine, this nocturnal 
movement starts each year by July 20, 
but the night voices are much more 
evident a month later. It seems odd, 
when our summer is only half over and 
swimming is at its best, that ornitholog- 
ically, the fall season is starting. As 
a matter of fact, the names of south- 
bound birds make their appearance on 
the large beaverboard chart in the camp 
museum as early as the first week of 
July—Least Sandpipers, Yellow-legs 
and other forerunners of the shore-bird 
hordes. 

It is too bad that more teachers 
cannot go on the Cape May field trip 
that is held each October in conjunc- 
tion with the annual Audubon con- 
vention. It is a two-day affair, and as 
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the fall term is well under way at that 
time, few teachers, except those who 
live within a few hours of New York, 
can be on hand to enjoy this dramatic 
week-end. A morning at Cape May 
Point, when the wind is in a northerly 
or northwesterly quarter, is never 
forgotten. 

Rising before the first glimmer of 
daylight, all but the slugabeds down 
an early cup of coffee and start to the 
Point before dawn breaks. It is very 
auspicious if the moth-like forms of 
birds can be seen flying through the 
long beams of the Cape May light, and 
especially if the air is full of the light 
sounds made by the migrating hosts. 
There is one big dune just in from the 
Delaware Bay side of the Point that has 
proven to be the best grandstand seat 
from which to watch the show. As the 
sky lightens up, the dim forms of 
occasional birds can be seen shooting 
past—a Woodcock, a Mourning Dove, 
or some smaller species. Then before 
long the air is filled with flocks; high 
overhead, borne on the northwest 
breeze, are flocks of Robins like pin- 
points in the sky; there are Blackbirds, 
Pipits, Waxwings, Meadowlarks, and 
here and there a Sharp-shin or some 
larger Hawk. Within a few minutes 
these same flocks return, baffled by the 
great stretch of water below them off 
the tip of Cape May Point. Returning 
low, they tack back and forth into 
the wind, following the shore of 
Delaware Bay, apparently seeking a 
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place where the river narrows enough 
for them to see across. We have fol- 
lowed this heavily traveled lane for 
seventeen miles north along Delaware 
Bay, and it undoubtedly goes much 
irther before the birds effect a crossing 

The great dramatic pageant at Cape 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
GATHERING ON THE BEACH FOR THE FLIGHT SOUTH. The travels of birds 
captivate the imagination more than anything else that birds do. 


May Point lasts for a good hour or so, 
after daybreak, before there seems to be 
a noticeable lessening in the number of 
flocks passing through. On a good 
morning, 5000 Flickers have been seen 
to pass within vision in less than an 
hour. Ten thousand Myrtle Warblers 
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have been computed to pass through a 
narrow belt of dunes in a similar period 
of time. The Hawks keep on going 
through all morning, and sometimes 
scores can be seen in view at one time. 
These spectacular flights do not occur 
every day; in fact, when the wind is in a 
southerly quarter, Cape May often 
seems birdless, but under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances, with the wind 
in the north or northwest, as many as 
a thousand Sharp-shinned Hawks have 
been counted in a day, along with 
amazing numbers of small birds. There 
are not many spots in the United States 
where migration can be seen on such a 
mass scale happening right before one’s 
eyes, for birds, on the whole, move 
over a broad front, and it is only due to 
certain water barriers and land forma- 
tions that concentrations are visible. 
There are other spots along the Atlantic 
coast where this happens and also 
places on the Great Lakes, such as 
Point Pelee, on the north shore of 
Lake Erie. 

A teacher who has had the great good 
fortune to see Cape May or some 
similar concentration point on a good 
fall morning will have many things to 
tell her class, but even without such an 
experience, she will have no trouble in 
interesting her pupils in migration, for 
the travels of birds captivate the 
imagination more than anything else 
that birds do. It is, perhaps, the very 
fact that birds seem to be free of earthly 
fetters that intrigues most freedom- 
loving Americans. Many of us can 
probably trace our initial fascination in 
birds to this symbolic reason, even 
though we later find that these creatures 
are as limited in their sphere of activity, 
and as restrained by natural laws, as 
we are. However, to a child, a bird 
can go where it wants to, when it 
wants to, and that is what appeals to 
him. I have found when talking to 
children that the questions I am asked 
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most often are: ‘‘How far can a bird 
fly? How high do birds fly? What ‘s 
the fastest bird?’’ It is the mobility of 
birds that seems so fascinating. 


The Bird Calendar 


One of the best ways to start the 
study of migration in the schoolroom 
is to make a bird calendar, such as the 
one in the diagram. A good simple 
chart on a large sheet of matte board 
or manila paper can be kept in the 
classroom, or even in the hall near the 
school entrance in the library. Paste 
cut-outs of birds at the top for decora- 
tion. Use the Audubon Bird Cards in 
the section marked ‘birds seen today’ 
(a single thumbtack will hold the 
picture in its temporary place). The 
advantage of having a good-looking 
bird calendar in the library is that it 
extends the influence of the Junior Club 
work beyond the limits of the class- 
room. It brings the work to the 
attention of the entire school, as it 
should. There usually arises the ques- 
tion as to what records should be 
accepted. Some children are a little too 
imaginative in their observations but 
this can be detected easily. It is better 
for the teacher not to be overskeptical, 
as she can easily squelch a budding 
interest. 


What Is Migration? 


The average child, if asked for a 
definition of migration, will usually 
reply that it is ‘‘when birds go north 
or south.’” This is true enough in 
essence but a more correct definition 
would be that migration is the travel- 
ing of birds between their summer and 
winter homes . . . a journey between a 
definite breeding ground and a definite 
wintering area. Here it might be 
emphasized that bird banding has 
shown us that most birds have a ten- 
dency to spend their summers in the 
same place; for example, a Song Spar- 
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row that had nested in Massachusetts 
one year would not be likely to nest in 
Ohio the next; it would come back not 
only to Massachusetts, and the same 
part of Massachusetts, but also to the 
same town, and very likely the same 
garden. We do not know as much 
bout the wintering of birds but there 
is some proof that many birds come 
sack to the same spot each winter. 
These travels back and forth are not a 
haphazard thing, even though it is 


something to which the bird does not 
give much thought. It is an urge that 
cannot be denied. It is an urge most 
characteristic of spring and fall, but in 
many parts of North America there is 
hardly a month of the year when some 
movement is not taking place. Migra- 
tion is a phenomenon of immense 
proportions, and the numbers of birds 
affected by its driving force runs into 
the billions. In the case of young birds, 
it is often a flight toward an unknown 
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destination, which they often accom- 
plish without guidance. 


Types of Migration 


Birds fall into several categories. 
Those that stay throughout the year in 
the same neighborhood are called 
permanent residents. The Downy Wood- 
pecker is a permanent resident, and so 
are the Jays and Chickadees in many 
localities. Some species, such as the 
Song Sparrow and the Towhee, are 
permanent residents in the southern 
portions of their breeding range but 
migratory in Canada and the colder 
parts of the United States. 

By far the greatest number of birds 
are regular migrants, with definite sea- 
sons for their comings and goings. 
The Warblers are regular migrants; so 
are the Thrushes and most of the 
Sparrows. This typical migration, 
which most birds indulge in, is usually 
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very regular as to its seasons, and very 
definite as to its directions. 

There is a third group of birds that 
we might know as érregular migrants. 
They are absent from large sections of 
the country for several years, then 
turn up in widespread numbers for a 
season. The Red-breasted Nuthatch is 
a good example of this kind of migrant. 
Three or four years will pass without 
any appreciable migration, then they 
seem to be everywhere. It is certainly 
not true regulated migration like that 
of most other birds, but rather an 
exodus, or moving out, when the 
numbers reach a high peak, or possibly, 
as some ornithologists think, when 
the food supply fails. When these 
large fall movements take place, only a 
few birds seem to return the following 
spring. We do not know what hap- 
pens to most of them. In this respect 
they remind us a little of the blind 


A WINTER SONG SPARROW. This species is a permanent resident in the southern part 
of its breeding range, migratory in Canada, and partly so in the northern United States. 
Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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CARDINALS DO NOT MIGRATE. Those birds that stay throughout the year 
in the same neighborhood are called ‘permanent residents.’ 


wandering of the lemmings, those little 
Arctic mammals that periodically 
march to their destruction. The Snowy 
Owl is another irregular migrant. 
Once every few years, when their 
Arctic food supply of lemmings or 
hares reaches a low point in its cycle, 
the Snowy Owls move south into the 
northern parts of the United States. 
The Crossbills are irregular migrants, 
too, and so are the Redpolls and the 
Bohemian Waxwings. All of these are 
migratory to some extent every year, 
but their migrations vary as to direction 
and extent, from year to year. 

Not to be confused with the irregular 
migrations of some of these northern 
species are the dispersals and wander- 
ings of many young birds. Most of the 
white Herons that wander northward 
to the northern parts of the United 
States and southern Canada after the 
nesting season are young birds. There 


is also a tendency for the young of 
Hawks, Ducks, and Gulls to disperse 
in all directions after leaving the nesting 
grounds; in fact, it is much more fre- 
quent for immature birds to appear 
outside their normai range than for 
adults, perhaps urged by that same 
wanderlust that is so generally charac- 
teristic of adolescence. 

There are many other specialized 
categories in which to put certain 
bird travelers; there are ‘hurricane 
birds,’ oceanic species that are carried 
from tropic seas to our shores by stormy 
winds; there are also birds like the 
Wilson's Petrel that nest in the south- 
ern hemisphere and cross the equator 
to spend their ‘winter’ (which is our 
summer) in the northern oceans. 

Migration is not necessarily from 
north to south. It might be merely a 
local movement from inland sections 
to the more temperate coastal dis- 
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tricts. In the high mountains, espe- 
cially in the West, there is another 


type of migration that ornithologists 
have sought to call vertical migration. 
Birds like the Townsend's Solitaire, 
Mountain Bluebird, and others simply 
travel down the slopes of the moun- 
tains to the valleys below when winter 
comes. This accomplishes the same 
change in climate as a journey of 
several hundred miles to the South. 

But, on the whole, most birds shuttle 
back and forth between the North and 
the South in a remarkably similar way 
each year. However, even these regular 
migrants can be divided into two major 
divisions—the early spring migrants 
that travel mostly by day; birds like the 
Robins, Bluebirds, Blackbirds, and 
Meadowlarks that follow the heels 
of retreating winter northward. These 
day migrants might also be called 
‘weather migrants’ to a Certain extent, 
as weather seems to influence their 
arrivals and departures much more 
than it does the species that come later. 
The first-comers might vary in their 
dates of arrival from two weeks to a 
month or more in different years. The 
first northbound Robins might reach 
New York State in early February one 
year and in late March the next. 

Most of the more highly migratory 
birds, especially the Warblers, 
Tanagers, and Orioles that winter in 
the Tropics, migrate by night, and 
make their passage as if according to a 
strict schedule on some invisible calen- 
dar. Weather does not seem to affect 
them to a great extent. Adverse con- 
ditions might hold them up within 
narrow limits, for several days, per- 
haps, but on the whole their punctual 
arrivals are a never-ending source of 
wonder to those who watch birds year 
in and year out. These migrants from 
the Tropics do not follow the season 
northward like the Robins and Black- 
birds, but rather, they wait until the 
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last minute and then try to catch up 
with spring; in the southern United 
States they are way behind the season, 
but they catch up with spring and 
overtake it by the time they reach their 
breeding grounds in Canada. The 
Yellow Warbler is a good example of 
a bird that does this. 

At this point, it would clarify things 
to review briefly the above types of 
bird travelers, and list them. The 
following outline can go into the 
individual bird notebooks of the class. 


1. Permanent residents: 
Downy Woodpecker, Jays 

2. Regular migrants: 
(a) Day migrants: 

Robins, Blackbirds 
(4) Night migrants: 
Orioles, Tanagers, 
lers 

3. Irregular migrants: 
Snowy Owl, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch 

4. Wandering young birds: 
White Herons, some Ducks, 
Hawks 

5. Hurricane birds and ocean wan- 
derers: 
Petrels, Shearwaters, etc. 

6. Vertical migrants: 
From mountains to valleys be- 
low, chiefly in the West. 


Warb- 


There are other classifications and 
subdivisions that could be added, but 
this is ample enough to cover most 
cases. For further simplification, the 
latter three divisions can be dropped, as 
there are many localities where they 
do not apply. In the West, of course, 
No. 6 (vertical migrants) is a group of 
major importance, and must certainly 
be included. 


This is the first of two articles on migration, 
which will appear in Brrv-Lore. These will be 
reprinted in leaflet form as part of the NaTURE 
Stupy For ScHOOLs series. 


WO unexpected adventures befell] 
me on the northwest coast last 
summer. The first was my encounter 
with a whale. A roadside sign in 
formed me that at this, the only 
whaling station in California, I could 
see a whale—for twenty-five cents. 
“Whale Just In Today”’ read the notice. 
We swerved aside, rocked over a rutted 
road through sea meadows, unsus- 
pecting that “‘today’’ might now be 
yesterday. But not for long did we 
remain in ignorance. The atmosphere 
of ‘back of the yards’ in southwest 
Chicago is a sweet and cleanly thing by 
comparison; a dead horse in the woods, 
where Turkey Buzzards go flapping up 
at your approach, is as spikenard and 
vlang-ylang next to the nauseous pall 
of a whaling station. Grim in my 
scientific purpose to see the biggest of 
all mammals, to study what I could of 
his gigantic anatomy, I set spurs of 
determination into my bucking, rearing, 
wild-eyed Buick. It had been stormed 
by bears in Glacier National Park; was 
it afraid of a dead whale? Where the 
road ended, we dismounted, my wife 
and son and I; we forced ourselves into 
the thick of things; we felt as though 
we ought to lean against the current, 
like divers on a river bottom, in order 
not to be swept backward by the effu- 
sions. For know that the smell of a 
whale is as much bigger than the smell 
of a dead rat as that cetacean is bigger 
than a rodent. 
At the doors of the maritime charnel 
house we were met by a girl who could 
10t accept our two bits each. For, she 
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regretted, the whale was completely 
gone, though not forgotten. ‘“There 
is nothing left we could see?’’ I asked, 
unflinching in my duty. “‘Nothing at 
all,’’ she chirruped. My wife added, 
“Except his astral aura.’ The girl 
looked doubtful. “They use every 
part,’’ she said. ‘“‘It’s wonderful. But 
if you cared to stay around until to- 
morrow, there'll be another whale in 
then.’ Truthfully we assured her we 
could not stay around. 
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Our next stop was the Oregon sea- 
lion caves. There, instead of a smell, 
we had a guide. In the rumbling, 
echoing monotone of a train-caller, 
but with the piercing timbre of a 
guinea fowl, he never ceased from our 
edification. He told us the height of 
the cliff, the length of the cave, the 
age of the mummified sea-lion on the 
floor of the cave; and for all I know he 
may have told the depth of the sea. 
For when he came to pointing out the 
faces you could see in the rocks, the 
Indian Maiden and William Howard 
Taft, I frankly stuffed my fingers in 
my ears. 

Thus in peace could I look down the 
length of the ice-green caverns, which 
are like a chain of domed rooms under 
the cliff, connected by a long tunnel, 
opening each to the sea by an arabesque 
aperture. A single kingly sea-lion 
reared and swayed and bellowed on a 
rock throne in the center of the swirling 
cave waters. Suddenly there was a 
flash of bird shapes, a skittering flight 
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that broke out into a black-and-white 
pattern. I saw the pink feet, and 
recognized my old friends, the Pigeon 
Guillemots. Portly birds, they veer a 
little from side to side, rolling in their 
flight. It is always strange to see a 
bird, a creature of air and light, inside 
a Cave; strangest of all to see them 
washing in, just ahead of a comber, 
and settling on the cobbles with the 
contented snuggle down of Rock Doves. 
Unstoppering my ears, I could hear 
their wild chitterings, rising nervously, 
sinking away, echoed and megaphoned 
by the vault of the cave, drowned in 
the clangor of an incoming curler. 
Waves in a sea cave sound not at all 
like honestly liquid water, with all 
its rustle and lisp. They are like falling 
metal; they crash with the shattering 
clank of iron gates closing in a cata- 
comb. 

And over all rose the voice of the 
guide, still intoning rubbish about the 
strange and wonderful things here 
which he did not know how to see. 
Surely, surely, the Oregon State Parks 
could give that job to someone who 
knows something about caves, and 
sea-lions, and Pigeon Guillemots! There 
must be biology students gt the state 
university, there must be young men 
aching for a naturalist’s job, who 
would be worthy of that awesome and 
magical place fit for nereids. True, 
many of the visitors seemed obediently 
eager to see Taft on the pillars of the 
cave. But must they be gratified? There 
are others who hunger to understand. 

It was on my way up and out of the 
caves that I got the ornithological jolt 
of a five-thousand-mile trip through 
the Northwest. I was looking for 
Murres, which I had seen earlier in the 
day, flying in long straight lines up and 
down the coast, when, glancing, out of 
the shaft I climbed, I saw immediately 
on the sheer cliff’s face what looked 
like stumpy Parrots standing about on 
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horrifyingly narrow ledges, waddling 
a little, toeing out. A number, upon 
seeing me, launched themselves down 
the face of the precipice and spread 
their legs apart like a falling cat! | 
thought for an instant that they were 
flightless birds that I had frightened 
to their deaths. At the last minute. 
as it seemed, they broke open the 
short fan of their wings and lumbered 
away in a heavy flight. 


They were my first Tufted Puffins, 
and they were in full breeding plumage, 
with long silky streamers of yellow 
feathers sweeping back from the ears. 
Vermilion bills and feet, black backs, 
white faces—they were unbelievable 
even as you looked at them. Back 
in my car I skimmed through my 
books in haste, as a way of pinching 
myself to make sure I had really seen 
what I thought I did. 
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‘The British,’’ I once heard an Eng- 
lish woman say, as she ground the 
point of her parasol firmly into the soil 
of the French Riviera, ‘‘only go out to 
these foreign places like Indjah to do 
good to the natives.” 

I waited till she had swept into the 
lending library before I smiled. But, 
hang it all, a lot of them mean it. By 
way of example, here’s the last annual 
report of the Hawksley Society, come 
to my desk. It was founded at the 
suggestion of the late novelist Jerome 
Klapka Jerome, and it exists for the 
purpose of protecting the animals of 


Iraly. From—though it doesn’t say 
so—the Italians, the ‘‘bird-hating 
race,’’ as Hudson called them. 

You know what Italians say about 
the British fanaticism for humane 
treatment of animals—that the Italians 
beat their donkeys and love their 
children; the Inglese flog their children 
and worship their dogs. One could jib 
and jibe about humanity beginning at 
home. All the same, the British are 
right about the Mediterranean attitude 
toward birds. Never till I went there 
did I see birds limed on twigs, a live 
Linnet with its feet stuck fast in the 
glue, beating its wings and shrieking. 
Its captor was quite complacent, a 
delightful old fellow in other ways, 
philosophic, kindly, generous, indus- 
trious and one of the happiest and most 
contented of peasants. God, he told 
me, made birds for men to eat; he quoted 
Scripture in support. He regarded me 
as a sentimentalist. I remember, too, 
the vegetable gardens with dead Spar- 
rows hung up on poles everywhere, 
to teach other Sparrows a lesson, when 
they came pecking at strawberries. 
And the Thrushes, with hooks through 
their throats, that a friend brought me 
as a present. I wounded his feelings 
when I declined them; I’m afraid I 
showed my own feelings. 

Mr. Leonard Hawksley, founder of 
the society that bears his name, began 
forty-five years ago to befriend the 
beasts and birds of bella Italia. That was 
when he founded the Naples Society for 
the Protection of Animals. Next came 
the Rome Society; then a free dispen- 
sary, the first in the world, for the sick 
animals of the poor. For years he has 
been going about placing drinking 
troughs in hot Italian cities, setting up 
bird-nesting boxes all over the penin- 
sula. When Italy entered the war in 
1915, Mr. Hawksley founded the Italian 
Blue Cross for Sick and Wounded War 
Horses. It treated 31,500 horses and 
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mules. He drafted the first laws that 
Italy ever passed for the protection of 
animals. 

It is not to be imagined that the 
Hawksley Society is functioning in 
Italy today. But I will wager anyone 
that it will function again, as soon as 
the war is over. I am convinced that 
even as the Italians assault the British 
in the Near East and the British rain 
bombs on Milan and Turin, the re- 
patriated members of the Society in 
Britain are still worrying about the 
Sicilians who go out in boats, with 
bird nets, to meet the Skylarks migrat- 
ing from Africa. I believe that in a 
few years from now the Hawksley 
Society will again be tearing down the 
bird nets stretched across the narrow 
Alpine valleys. As sure as the British 
will be coming back to open tea rooms 
at Rapallo and lending libraries at 
Bordighera, so will Mr. Leonard Hawks- 
ley be cleansing and refilling, with his 
own hand if need be, the baths of 
Italian city Pigeons. 

That's one reason why I pick the 
British to win the war. 
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Abraham Lincoln, you'll remember, 
told of a man who said he loved apple 
pie more than anyone in the world, 
‘and nobody gets so little of it as I 
do,” he complained. 

I'm as insatiable about waterfalls. 
I have a toper’s thirst for them; the 
craving grows. Now for once in my 
life I've had, not my fill, but enough 
to scrape along on till next summer 
when the snows shall melt and the 
brooks fill up again and the leaves 
spread full and green to rustle in the 
everlasting wind of white downpour. 
Then I'll be going back to Oregon. 
Goodbye, Susannah. 

Along the Columbia River gorge 
between Hood River and Portland, I 
found cascades enough to slake even 
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my desire, for a day. Every few miles, 
in some places, a new fall leaps from 
the mountainside and plunges into its 
dark pool in an amphitheatre of fern 
and foxglove. How can falling water 
be so various? Each cascade has a voice, 
a face, a spirit like none other. And to 
each, it seemed to me, its own Water 
Ouzel, dipping and flirting and flying 
up into the torrential spray. 

There are greater falls to be admired 
elsewhere, if you want them. But 
Niagara is stupefying, too much for man 
or Dipper. Higher falls there are, in 
Yosemite, and I worship at them in 
their season. But go in August and, 
where the Bridal Veil leaped crackling 
with a rainbow fire, your imagination 
must supply the vanished bride. In 
Oregon, in that drought month, the 
white sprites in their grottos were 
immortal as ever. Together they lace 
the Cascades and the coastal ranges 
with gleaming threads. 

Each falls in its shrine has been set 
aside by some local group in perpetuity. 
Sometimes by a lodge, again by the 
chamber of commerce, or a club. One 
might argue whether some bigger and 
more unified conservation force would 
have done better. Perhaps these local 
outfits could make a little more pro- 
vision for tidying up after the week-end. 
But what I liked was the spirit that 
prompted these comparatively small 
groups to tackle the problem of local 
conservation and solve it alone, with- 
out the force of government backing. 
It must give each of them a sense of 
deep satisfaction to think how much 
they have given not only to their 
community but to the whole nation; 
you may see the license plates of any 
state at the parking places in summer. 
If such local conservation of beauty 
spots can be accomplished around 
Portland, it can be done elsewhere. 

And the population was contributing 
its share in preserving intact these 
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places of natural loveliness. I sav 
nobody picking the tempting ferns anc 
flowers. There were few posters re- 
questing us not to do so, and no sign o! 
guards. These treasures were safe as 
the vessels in a church. And, watching 
the visitors as they approached each 
falls, I saw why. Men and women, 
careless young people and children, 
they got out of their cars laughing or 
arguing or chattering; they seemed 
then as commonplace as most of us 
look on a fine summer Sunday, when 
man with his queer garb and gear is the 
least lovely thing in the natural world. 
One by one they would start up the 
narrow path that climbed to the falls; 
I stood and watched them coming. 
The voices died as they approached 
through the shafts of light slanting 
through the Douglas firs, toward the 
falls, toward the perfect singing arc, 
the purity of the perpetual wind carry- 
ing spray across the curtseying maiden- 
hair. The visitors walked slowly, as 
if through water, hardly looking where 
they set their feet, not noticing me as I 
searched their faces. They came with 
lips parted in listening and wonder. 
They saw only the falls; what I saw as 
I looked in their eyes was a reflection 
of Multnomah or Latourelle or Bridal. 

Now this I call a fine, brave thing— 
that what is conserved here, what all 
Portland came out to see that Saturday 
afternoon in August, was a pure, an 
almost abstract sort of beauty. Next to 
a rainbow, I suppose, a waterfall is the 
most ethereal of all fair things. Noth- 
ing is easier to spoil, either by harness- 
ing it, diverting the waters, or uglifying 
the surroundings. None of these things 
has Oregon allowed to happen. Not 
even a toll gate mars the atmosphere of 
freedom and possession for all. I rise 
and uncover before the groups that 
funded the debt. Imagine going to a 
banker and trying to borrow money 
on the security of a leaping brook! 


Adventures of a Naturalist in Honduras 


By C. Brooke Worth 
PART IV 


Birds of Lancetilla on the North Coast 


HE north coast of Honduras! Here 

I practically left off academic 
researches and watched birds for the 
pure joy of watching, for these species 
had been well known for a long time. 
No matter what the internal strife of 
the nation, scientists had always had 
access to the forests adjacent to all 
important coastal harbors. 

But this was my first experience in a 
true lowland tropical jungle. Almost 
all the birds were of South American 
extraction. Not so in the arid savannas 
of Cantarranas and in the pines above 
them—in those uplands many species 
were suggestive of birds found farther 
north, in Mexico or even the United 
States. 

The cloud forests, perched highest of 
all on mountain peaks, held the secret 
of several birds that were truly tropical, 
but really only a small number of 
southern species had invaded that 
aérial archipelago. Therefore the 
jungles flanking the Lancetilla valley, 
near the port of Tela, afforded me my 
first undiluted acquaintance with tropi- 
cal ornithology. 

The valley itself had been cleared of 
trees long ago. A narrow-gauge rail- 
way had been built as far as four miles 
inland, and banana plantations once 
flourished there. Later the plantations 
were abandoned, and while I was there 
in 1930, the only thriving project in 
the valley was the Mulford Company’s 
agricultural experiment station and 


snake farm. The latter was well stocked 
with a large variety of poisonous rep- 
tiles, from which venom was collected 
at frequent intervals. The region was 
said to be favorable not only for snake 
culture but also for snake collecting. 

Somehow I always forget about 
snakes when I am out studying birds. 
If I am led to think there might be an 
interesting bird or a nest in some 
thicket, I rush forward at once, on 
hands and knees if necessary, until I 
get a good look at it. Only afterwards 
do I suspect that this might have been 
a bit impetuous. 

Luckily the most fearsome encounters 
I had in this regard at Lancetilla were 
not with snakes. Once I found a huge 
walking-stick insect, almost a foot 
long, climbing up my shirt-front; on 
another occasion I looked up to find 
myself staring into the ugly inverted 
face of a gigantic fruit bat. Perhaps 
I look just as ugly to snakes, for they 
all gave me a wide berth. 

A few weeks earlier, while we were 
working at the mining camp in the 
mountains, one of the engineers had 
brought us a specimen in a small card- 
board box. We were all out at the time, 
and when we reached camp the first 
thing we did was to take off our wet 
shoes and socks. Then we saw the box. 
Someone opened it carelessly (people 
were always bringing us things) when 
out jumped a rattlesnake. You should 
have seen us get our bare feet up onto 
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Drawing by Conrad Roland 
HOPING TO SURPRISE SOME CREATURE EMERGING FROM ITS JUNGLE RETREAT, 
the author turned suddenly and succeeded in glimpsing a White-throated Woodhewer. 
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beds and tables! It was a very small 
snake, and one of my companions 
finally caught it with a pair of forceps 
and dropped it into a cyanide bottle. 
But thereafter we opened no boxes 
unless we were shod. 

At Lancetilla we lived in a small 
cottage belonging to the Mulford 
Company and ate at the mess-hall with 
their staff of scientists and collectors. 
One of the latter was a true enthusiast— 
I should have called him a snake- 
charmer if he had been an East Indian— 
for his arms were tattooed with hor- 
ribly gaping snake visages, and he 
caught even the most venomous wild 
specimens with his bare hands. I have 
often wondered what became of him 
(not where he is now). 

In the mornings just before dawn I 
could hear bands of howling monkeys 
releasing their deep thunder through 
the jungles across the valley. I have 
never heard anyone interpret those 
despairing cries. What function of the 
howler’s life can they express? How 
does a howling monkey look—what is 
his attitude—as he gives out those 
great reverberating sobs, those tre- 
mendous hollow gaspings which carry 
through the dim morning like omens 
of the Final Catastrophe? 

I always got out of bed a bit thought- 
fully after awakening to this serenade. 
I looked extra carefully into both 
shoes for visiting scorpions. But once 
outside, walking up the track to the 
mess-hall, I became infected with an 
Opposite emotion, the ecstacy of the 
tiny Volatinias. I took it as a token of 
my increasing ornithological stature 
that I insisted on calling Blue-black 
Grassquits by their scientific name, but 
in reality Volatinia was somehow much 
more expressive of the little birds, 
though I did not know the classical 
root of the term. Nor have I ever 
troubled to look it up, for I prefer to 
think that Volatinia comes from the 


Abyssinian meaning tiny, shiny, bur- 
nished black and jumping, which, of 
course, it does not. 

These Finches were smaller than any 
of the Sparrows native to the United 
States, approaching in size the smaller 
Warblers, though they were much 
stockier and heavier birds than that. 
They inhabited grassy areas, where 
the males resorted to slightly elevated 
perches for their territorial song and 
display. 

This performance, which has been 
described before, is singular enough to 
warrant another brief account. To me 
it seemed as if the birds were mechanical 
toys whose mainsprings were con- 
stantly snapping. The male, perching 
with as much composure as such a mite 
could muster, would suddenly spring 
a foot into the air, turn completely over, 
and fall back to his original lookout. 
During this evolution he produced a 
curious sound which combined the 
effects of a spring unwinding instan- 
taneously and a vibrating piano wire 
being suddenly stretched to the break- 
ing point. 

As I walked up the railroad track, 
Volatinias constantly exploded out of 
the grass in this fashion, until the 
surrounding abandoned banana land 
might have been a vast roasting basket, 
producing a crop of black popcorn. 

Other birds of the open country con- 
tributed to my late arrival at break- 
fast—Black Seed-eaters, Lesser Rice 
Grosbeaks, Sulphur-bellied Flycatchers 
and Red Rails were almost a plague 
along the gullies and embankments, 
either frequenting the low trees or 
concealing themselves in the coarse 
grass. 

One morning a flock of King Vultures 
soared over the valley. There is a 
legend that Black and Turkey Vultures 
must always wait until the Doctor Bird, 
i.e. King Vulture, arrives to test a 
newly discovered carcass. If the Doc- 
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tor Bird pronounces the flesh poisonous, 
the lesser carrion-eaters flap sorrow- 
fully away. 

Every morning large flocks of Red, 
Blue and Yellow Macaws flew high 
over the valley to some feeding ground 
which I could never discover. Relatives 
of Love-birds, they always flew in 
pairs. I have noticed this trait with 
many others among the Parrot tribe. 
Then why is it that pet shops in the 
United States sell Love-birds in pairs 
but only single Pollies? 

Breakfast, for me, was invariably a 
brief affair. Stoking up as quickly as 
possible for a strenuous climb, I set out 
for the real jungle. In ten minutes I 
passed beyond the second growth 
representing old banana clearings and 
entered the forest, as if through a gate. 

At once I was in a different world 
the bottom story or cellar of an en- 
vironment which embraced depth as 
well as surface area. The smaller plants 
and animals were each restricted to a 
relatively small portion of the jungle, 
either creeping unobtrusively over its 
floor, or climbing up tree trunks in the 
midzone, or living and reproducing 
entirely among elevated branches of 
the forest's roof. 

The trees themselves represented the 
largest living things of the jungle. 
Essentially they were the jungle. And 
those which succeeded in attaining 
that lofty ceiling and thrusting their 
own arms through it were magnificent 
specimens indeed. Their trunks were 
buttressed at ground level with various 
supporting devices which attested to 
their huge height and weight. I re- 
member a mahogany whose trunk 
began to flare outward into knife-like 
supports at least thirty feet above the 
ground. Between its spreading roots 
at least six large tents could have been 
pitched, providing shelter for half a 
hundred men. 

The trail through this jungle was 
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not well marked, for it led nowhere 
and was used only infrequently by a 
few native hunters. Perhaps it was 
once freshly cut and easy to follow, but 
now there were many fallen trees across 
it as well as heaps of smaller litter. 

The most annoying difficulty, wher- 
ever I encountered it, was a palm leaf. 
In the lower reaches of the jungle there 
grew a palm called the corozo or 
manaca, whose narrow leaves were 
often twenty feet long. The old leaves 
had a habit of dropping off the trees 
into the middle of the trail and then 
covering themselves with a thin layer 
of ordinary decaying vegetation. This 
usually occurred, moreover, just where 
the trail was steepest. I would come 
strolling down the trail and step on 
the midrib of the palm leaf at its 
upper end. Whish! Down the sliding 
board I would go for more than three 
times my length, losing most of my 
precious specimen bottles on the way. 

Birds were uncommonly seen in the 
deep jungle, though that does not 
prove they were not abundant. One 
saw them either in groups or as ran- 
dom individuals. Lists for successive 
days were likely to show no close 
similarity. Frequently a given species 
would appear only once during several 
weeks of observation, though that 
species was to be regarded as a resident 
of the region. 

All this made an appraisal of the 
jungle population much more difficult 
than a census of the open country. For 
in the banana clearings there were not 
only fewer species, but each kind of 
bird was represented by many more 
individuals. And, most important of 
all, the birds of the open country could 
be depended upon to remain where 
they were day after day. 

It was exasperating to move stealth- 
ily through the jungle, hoping to 
pick up even a faint bird note, hearing 
nothing, not even an insect, and feeling 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 
A PALM LEAF WAS THE MOST ANNOYING DIFFICULTY. The extremely long leaves 
of the corozo palm, fallen in the trail and partially covered, provided excellent sliding boards. 
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all the time that there were birds hiding 
everywhere roundabout. Many times 
I turned suddenly to see if I could sur- 
prise some creature that had come out 
of its retreat to laugh at me after I had 
passed by it. And more than once I 
succeeded in glimpsing a White- 
throated Woodhewer that had been on 
the other side of a palm trunk all the 
time but mistakenly thought it was 
now safe. 

As has so often been observed, an 
army of ants was the surest means of 
concentrating jungle birds, for the 
ants would scare up many insects in 
their path, and Flycatchers, (tropical) 
Oven-birds, Tanagers, Thrushes and 
many others would follow the advanc- 
ing army to snap up such insects as 
were lucky enough to escape from the 
ants. 

I say ‘‘lucky enough”’ advisedly, for 
I would rather die quickly in a bird's 
gullet than be torn apart by voracious 
ants. Not only have I myself been a 
victim of the sharp-jawed soldiers 
(who can put a dent in shoe leather), 
but I have seen the terror of more than 
one flightless ‘bug’ that had crawled to 
the tip of a grass blade to escape, only 
to see a suspicious worker climbing up 
the stem to investigate. 

So whenever I found ants, I saw birds. 
Even the ants were irregular in their 
appearance, however, so I could not 
count on them, and days often went by 
when I saw scarcely a bird in the jungle. 

Now and then I would come to an 
opening where a tree had recently 
fallen and the sky was temporarily 
visible. Through such a rift I could see 
soaring birds which hunted over the 
vast sea of tree-tops. Tiny specks were 
the Colombian Collared Swifts, actually 
among the largest Swifts in the world, 
being much heavier than Robins. Once 
I saw the ghost-white shape of Ghies- 
brecht's Hawk wheel across one of the 
openings. Its color pattern suggested 
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a fancy to my mind at once—that this 
was the Snowy Owl of the Hawk 
family. But in Honduras this pallor 
has nothing to do with Arctic winters, 
and one can only conclude that the 
bird is a symbol of that perpetual 
death from which the jungle is always 
escaping but to which it must inevitably 
make full contribution. 

There was only one bird, in all that 
luxuriant avifauna, which deliberately 
sought me out and posed before my 
face—perhaps it thought I was posing 
too, for 1 would always stand still as 
soon as I heard it coming. I would 
hear a loud, low rasping hum, and | 
would peer about cautiously, knowing 
that somewhere within a few feet of 
my head a Guatemalan Hermit would 
be hovering. This Hummingbird was a 
large member of its family. It was more 
or less brown all over, but its long 
pointed central tail-feathers and ex- 
tremely long sickle-shaped bill gave 
it as striking an appearance as brilliant 
plumage would have. It invariably 
made a complete circle around me, 
stopping at various points along the 
circumference to hover, cock its head, 
and consider the new perspective. Then, 
satisfied or disgusted, or merely bored 
with my unremarkableness, it would 
dart away through the trees. 

In the banana lands near the edge of 
the jungle there was a close relative 
of this Hummer, known as the Dusky 
Hermit. But this was a dwarf, of 
ordinary Hummingbird size, though 
its color pattern was exactly similar 
to that of the Guatemalan Hermit. 
It is always an interesting riddle to 
ask why two related species of birds so 
often occur together, agreeing with 
one another in practically every detail 
of appearance but size. Think of the 
Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, Greater 
and Lesser Yellow-legs, the Black 
Finches of the Galapagos Islands. In 
the examples I have seen, and the 


Hummingbirds mentioned are no ex- 
ception to this, the larger of the two 
species has a proportionately longer and 
heavier bill. Perhaps some day this 
phenomenon will be explained. 

I used to hear a peculiar note as I 
walked through the jungle. At first I 
thought it might be made by an insect, 
but one day I heard it close at hand, 
and it sounded too loud for anything 
but a bird. However, it was always 
high up in a tree, and I never caught 
so much as a glimpse of its originator. 

All things come to him who waits, 
so says the old proverb. But day after 
day I waited to see the bird—without 
success. The note always proceeded 
from a high tree. 

It was a peculiar utterance, two- 
syllabled, and I suspect that it was one 
of those bird calls which eventually 
ascends beyond the range of human 
hearing. Today, ten years since I have 
heard it, I can still represent it on this 
sheet of paper, if only the reader be will- 
ing to overlook the limitations of the 
human tongue and voice in rendering 
bird songs in this unsatisfactory way. 

The bird said: 


-ee 
Look! See-ee 


The time intervals are fairly well 
approximated in the above graph. The 
ook! was staccato, and really more 
metallic or stony than the work ‘look’ 
suggests. The see? was long-drawn, 
gradually ascending, and ended in my 
ears on the thinnest possible note. 

I became so curious about this song 
that I decided something must be done 
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Drawing by Conrad Roland 
The Look-See Bird perched three feet away, 
calling and flirting its tail sympathetically. 


about it. If the bird would not come 
down to my level, I must climb up to 
its dwelling place. 

I found a tall tree—that was easy 
in the jungle—but I found one which 
provided a variety of footholds. What 
the tree originally was I don’t know, 
but it had been partially consumed or 
engulfed by a parasitic fig. 

Beginning as a vine, the fig clambers 
up one side of a tree. Then it sends 
embracing suckers around the trunk at 
frequent intervals. These suckers meet 
one another on the other side of the 
trunk and unite. Having joined hands, 
so to speak, the suckers then expand 
into thick arms, until each widening 
arm meets the ones above and below it. 
The arms, in turn, unite along their 
touching edges, and lo! the original 
tree disappears within the complete 
sheath manufactured by the fig. The 
first tree then dies, but the fig has be- 
come a mightier tree than the one 
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A TOUCAN LEANED FAR OUT OVER A HIGH BRANCH. On the ground below was 
the author, who had just cascaded down a succession of palm leaves. 


which gave it its first start in life and 
is henceforth able to support itself. 

[ climbed a tree which was not yet 
fully overcome by a fig, using the fig’s 
ununited arms as a ladder. In addition 
there were a few great aroids—those 
cut-leafed climbers seen in florists’ 
shops—to assist me in getting a good 
foothold. Finally there were a number 
of llianas growing in the top of the tree, 
and their long harp-string roots, falling 
seventy feet to the ground, gave me a 
rope to pull myself upward. 

At last I got to the top, by this time 
more interested in the adventure of my 
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climb than in the ‘Look-See Bird.’ 
By the way, what had become of it? 
Suddenly I heard its note, in the next 
tree but six! 

This was heart-breaking. It might 
even be bone-breaking before I reached 
the earth again. But having got this 
far, I decided to use every persuasi\ 
means in my ornithological kit. 

The first one worked. I ‘squeaked, 
kissing the back of my hand as if I ha 
found a long lost love, and in an instan‘ 
the Look-See Bird perched three fee 
from my eager eyes, flirting its tai 
sympathetically and proving that i 
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appreciated my interest by saying Look! 
See-ee-ce-ce-ee? 

Ic was a beauty. Smaller than a 
Canary, it was dressed in solid black 
velvet except for its head which, glow- 
ing like brilliant scarlet plush, was set 
off from its body as distinctively as 
that of a Red-headed Woodpecker. 

This was a male Yellow-thighed 
Manakin. The females mope in a plain 
dull green costume. 

I was so happy that I climbed down 
the tree without thinking. That was a 
good thing, for they say going down is 
always harder. 

The trail led upward at a rather 
gentle grade to an elevation of about 
1200 feet. Here there was a small 
clearing, and the trail stopped. Some- 
times I used to find a small band of 
black-handed spider monkeys in the 
trees at this clearing. They would be 
slightly disturbed by my presence, but 
after chattering at me for a few minutes, 
they would swing into the next tree 
and leave me to whatever purpose had 
brought me into their domain. 

These were the only mammals I 
actually saw in the jungle, though I 
often heard commotions in the trail 
ahead as troupes of agoutis scurried out 
of my path. Rounding the next bend I 
could see traces of their digging and 
feeding, but never did I glimpse the 
animals themselves. 

Once I was returning from an ex- 
pedition to the remote clearing when a 
roar resounded in the trail behind me. 
I had just traversed that stretch; my 
footprints must have been still steam- 
ing with the human aroma (at least to 
wild nostrils); I could not doubt but 
that a prowling jaguar had come upon 
my scent. 

The speed with which I covered 
ground can scarcely be imagined. At 
last I thanked the corozo palms for 
shedding their leaves along the trail, 
for I actually skated down them in my 
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flight. I shed all impediments, such as 
specimens and collecting paraphernalia, 
until I was able to fly lightly as a 
Swallow. 

After covering what seemed like 
several miles in this fashion, during 
which few moments the roars dimin- 
ished behind me, I struck a succession 
of palm leaves which had fallen end to 
end. I careened down all of them, lost 
my balance, and landed at the bottom 
with a crash. 

The breath was knocked out of me. 
As I lay there, unable to move, I noticed 
that the roars had ceased. A Short- 
keeled Toucan leaned far out over a 
high branch above me as if to ask, 
‘‘What’s the row?’’ The forest was 
silent. 

At camp I reported jaguars in the 
jungle, describing my narrow escape in 
detail. ‘‘Howlers’’ was the verdict of 
those who knew the country. They 
insisted there were no jaguars within 
many miles, but it was still hard for 
me to understand why howling mon- 
keys should sound so different at close 
range than when heard across the valley 
at sunrise. Furthermore I did not hear 
them during the day on any other 
occasion. However, I dropped the 
argument, as it always occasioned 
guffaws at my expense... . 

From cloud forest to lowland jungle 
I had surveyed the nation of Honduras. 
Men, monkeys, Motmots, and moths— 
all had instructed me in the natural 
history of this land. Since then I have 
seen other tropical countries, but some- 
how | still look forward to the day 
when I can go native and return forever 
to the haven of my first knowledge of 
the Tropics. Perhaps I shall build my 
shack next door to Hacienda Concordia 
and live on the fruits of the abandoned 
avocado orchard. At night I shall 
listen to the Cuiejo as it calls its pe- 
culiar name and captures a million 
moonbeams in its burning eyes. 
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An Unknown Fuertes Painting 
By Frank M. Chapman 


The Golden Eagle of Catalina 
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AN UNKNOWN 


T THE exhibition of wildlife 
A photographs held by the National 
Audubon Society in connection with 
its annual meeting in October, there 
was shown a painting by Louis Fuertes, 
the existence of which was before 
unknown to the public. 

The essential discovery of an im- 
portant work by this artist is an event 
worthy of record, and the Society 
therefore desires to share its good 
fortune with Brrp-Lore’s readers. The 
origin of the painting is indicated in 
the following extracts from a letter by 
J. P. Harris, its owner, to John H. Baker, 
the Society's executive director: 


Louis Fuertes was one of my warmest 
and most cherished friends. We lived as 
next-door neighbors in Ithaca, and I used 
to spend hours and hours of delightful 
leisure in his inspiring companionship. . . . 

The Golden Eagle painting was a wed- 
ding gift to me in 1921. Louis had asked me 
what I would like to have him paint. I had 
but a few months previously returned from 
a trip to California, in the course of which 
I visited Catalina Island, and in the course 
of which trip, also, I met the beautiful and 
gracious lady who later became Mrs. Harris 
and who thus was the direct inspiration for 
this splendid production . . . As I was strol- 
ling alone along a slightly worn path by the 
sea, my eye suddenly spied a glorious sight, 
a royal Golden Eagle perched on an over- 
hanging rock immediately ahead of me, with 
gaze intent upon the waters below. I stood 
fixed for several minutes, as I tried to im- 
print upon my mind every detail of the 
scene, never to be forgotten. And, so, when 
Louis asked me what I would like to have 
him paint, I replied, “‘I wish you would 
paint for me my Golden Eagle, and illus- 
trate that fragment of Tennyson's 


He clasps the crag with hookéd hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


Louis had never seen Catalina but so 
ccurately and with such careful detail has 
le portrayed the exact scene of my 


experience, that my friend Hayden Harris 
seeing this painting on my library 
vall, exclaimed, with enthusiasm, ‘‘Why, 


FUERTES 


PAINTING 


that’s Catalina Island! I was just out there!’’ 
What finer compliment could be paid to the 
artist's skill? .. . 

Louis’ work here is now ended, though his 
fame and the inspiration of his glorious, vi- 
brant personality live on, but when the tragic 
event of the late '20’s snuffed out the life of 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, there passed from our 
midst a genius of rarest quality, a soul of 
truly noble stature, one of the most royal 
of good fellows, and, in my humble judg- 
ment, the greatest bird artist that ever lived. 

The result here shown not only 
illustrates Fuertes’ characteristic gen- 
erosity but also a significant step in his 
growth as an artist. Louis was born 
both an ornithologist and artist but he 
became an artist by profession, and it 
was therefore this side of his nature 
that developed. It is true that his 
knowledge of birds increased as his 
experience with them widened. Prob- 
ably he knew more species of birds in 
nature than any other bird artist. 
Old World and New, Tropical, Tem- 
perate, and Arctic Zones all contrib- 
uted to his album of vivid mental 
memories. But it was pose and place, 
color, habit and action rather than 
classification that claimed his interest. 
His contributions to ornithology were 
made in countless illustrations, not in 
taxonomic papers. 

Although from the time he could 
first wield a pencil, his exceptional 
gifts were evident, his art continued to 
progress both in technique and mastery 
of his subject. He spoke not only more 
fluently but with deeper insight and 
greater authority. This is convincingly 
shown in his Abyssinian work which 
was not only his last but his best. 

At the time of his death, he had a 
growing desire to produce paintings 
in which the bird would be not merely a 
portrait but a vital part of the environ- 
ment in which it was placed. The 
difference is that which exists between 
a caged bird and a wild one. That he 
was prepared to reach these new heights 
in his art Mr. Harris’s picture proves. 
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S COLLIER’S put it in its fine edi- 
torial on ‘Massacre for Millinery,’ 
in its issue of November 23, ‘“The Na- 
tional Audubon Society is off to the 
wars again.’ Perhaps it would be still 
more accurate to say, ‘Has gone to bat 
again for the birds.’’ Here is a cam- 
paign in which every one of the organi- 
zations interested in the preservation 
and protection of wildlife is anxious to 
co6perate, and in which our affiliated 
organizations and all of our and their 
individual members may take an effec- 
tive part. 


Leaders of Public Opinion 


AY back in 1905-13, an earlier 

generation did an outstanding 
conservation job in arousing public 
opinion with regard to the use of wild- 
bird plumage for millinery and decora- 
tive purposes. All credit is due to the 
strategists and warriors of that day, and 
particularly to our President Emeritus, 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson. They attained 
success in the passage of Federal and state 
legislation designed to put an end to 
such traffic. But there were loopholes— 
legal exceptions affording future oppor- 
tunity for abuse by those who might be 
inclined to ‘chisel.’ 

The laws enacted at that time did not 
provide for destruction of the inventory 
of wild-bird feathers as of a certain date 
This created the possibility of revival 
of the traffic in the event of subsidence 
of aroused public opinion and concen- 
tration of enforcement agencies on other 
affairs. State plumage laws proved to 
be very variable in quality, and in some 
states, furthermore, no such laws were 
enacted at all. 
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End of a Cycle 


ND so, in the late thirties there re- 
developed, cautiously at first, a 
new fashion trend favoring bird plum- 
age for millinery purposes, and back as 
far as 1922 a seemingly innocuous little 
amendment to the Tariff Act was passed, 
breaking down the ban on importation 
of all wild-bird plumage, to admit wild- 
bird feathers on affidavit that they 
would be used for the manufacture of 


fish flies. 


What of Policy? 


FTER an investigation extending 
over roughly one year’s time, the 
National Audubon Society went into 
action in October of this year. We are 
opposed to any traffic in wild-bird 
plumage, whether that plumage comes 
from within or without the United 
States or any state, territory or district 
thereof. No exceptions; no loopholes. 
Let's put an end to it! That would mean 
no traffic in the plumage of wild birds, 
whether or not those birds are otherwise 
protected by state law. State laws with 
regard to protection of birds are often 
sadly inadequate. We advocate uniform 
state legislation through the adoption 
of what may be known as the ‘Audu- 
bon Model Plumage Law.’ We advo- 
cate the elimination of present exemp- 
tions in the Tariff Act, so as to have the 
Federal law conform to the ‘Audubor 
Model Plumage Law’ in the states 
We do not object to the commercial use 
of feathers of domestic fowl, such a: 
domestic turkeys, chickens, guinea 
hens, pigeons, and mallard ducks. We 
advocate state legislative provision for 
licensed control of the production and 


marketing of the feathers of certain 
birds raised on a domesticated basis. 


Action at the Front 


T= campaign has proceeded apace 

on many fronts. Department stores 
and millinery establishments have been 
advised as to the existence of illegal 
trafic in wild-bird plumage, of our 
policy, and have been asked to let us 
know their policy in this matter. Fed- 
eral and state enforcement agents have 
visited many such department stores and 
millinery shops to warn the manage- 
ments as to the laws, and, at their 
invitation, Richard Pough of our staff 
has gone with them in many instances 
to assist them in the identification of 
feathers. This campaign of education 
has produced results. By way of illus- 
tration, one of the largest department 
stores on Fifth Avenue wrote to its 
suppliers, in part, as follows: ‘As the 
law makes the vendor of these hats 
liable, and as we do not wish to violate 
the law, we shall discontinue our busi- 
ness with you if at any time you are the 
cause of the infraction of these laws.”’ 
A recent showing of hats by one of the 
principal milliners in New York City 
emphasized flowers, ribbons, intricate 
decoration, but no feathers. One of the 
large department stores advertised: 
“Strictly Legal Hats.”’ 


Publicity a Great Educator 


ig posi releases have gone out to a 
list of over 3000 newspapers in the 
United States, and the volume of column 
inches of resulting publicity about our 
campaign, as evidenced by clippings, is 
exceedingly gratifying. These clippings, 
together with samples of quills and 
‘plumage’ purchased from or lent by 
feather dealers in this city, are the basis 
of an exhibit at Audubon House, to 
which have been invited, among others, 
upwards of 2000 individuals and firms 
identified with the millinery trade in 
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the New York metropolitan area, 
whether dealers in feathers, hat manu- 
facturers or retailers, millinery manu- 
facturers or retailers. To such lists, as 
well as to those of creators of fashion 
trends, the stores, the shops dealing in 
either millinery or cosmetics, to many 
co6perating organizations and thus to 
their members, to our own members, to 
magazine editors and to nationally 
known women and leaders of fashion, 
have been distributed copies of ‘Mas- 
sacred for Millinery’ with requests for 
co6peration in the waging of this 
campaign. 


Nothing Like Coéperation 


HE Garden Club of America, and 

numerous state federations of garden 
clubs, especially the New York State and 
Virginia federations and the Kentucky 
Garden Club, have given magnificent 
assistance. So have the American 
Humane Association and the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Collier's, in its editorial referred to, 
takes a little dig at feathers in men’s 
hats, by saying, “‘Also for some gentle- 
men’s hats; a development which gives 
us a rolling sensation back of the third 
vest button when we think of it 
The matter rests absolutely with the 
women. And, we can now add, with 
such men as have been falling for hats 
with dinky feathers stuck in them.”’ It 
goes on to the excellent suggestion, 
“How about hat designers going else- 
where for ornamentation? For one sug- 
gestion, why not see what various new 
plastics and synthetic fibers have to 
offer? We'd bet they have plenty. At 
any rate, let’s call off this mass murder 
of our birds, which are among the best 
friends the human race has.”’ 

Reader's Digest, in its December issue, 
carries a page and a half of pertinent 
extracts from our pamphlet under the 
heading, ‘Massacred for Millinery.’ 
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These channels of publicity reach a host 
of readers throughout the nation, and 
we are grateful to the editors for their 
invaluable codperation in our campaign. 


Do We Need New Laws? 
ATURALLY, we have been busy 


with consideration of desirable 
changes in legislation. State attorneys 
general and state conservation and fish 
and game commissioners have been 
communicated with, and senators and 
representatives in Congress and in the 
legislatures of the several states have 
been or will be, in many instances, in- 
formed as to the situation and the legis- 
lation that we advocate. We have been 
in touch with the officials of the associa- 
tion representing the manufacturers of 
fish flies, and are happy to say that 
there is evidence of sincere desire on 
their part to coGperate with the Na- 
tional Audubon Society in this matter, 
and they have expressed entire sym- 
pathy with our viewpoint and ob- 
jectives. 


May They See The Light! 


OUNSEL for a large proportion of 

the feather dealers in New York 
City—the hub of the business—have 
been in almost constant communication 
with your Director in an effort to find a 
basis for satisfying the Society and its 
co6perating organizations. And we 
have reason to hope that the feather 
industry may now decide to support 
fully the objectives of the Society and 
put its shoulder to the wheel in obtain- 
ing the desired legislative action in all 
of the states, as well as by the Federal 
government. 

There are two primary problems in- 
volved. The first is: what changes in 
the Federal and state laws are necessary 
and desirable, and what procedure is to 
be followed in advocating such changes 
and working for their enactment? The 
second is: what is to be done with the 
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current inventory of wild-bird plumage 
in the hands of the trade? We are tol: 
that the trade is prepared to back our 
objectives 100 per cent and work ac- 
tively for their attainment, if only it be 
permitted to dispose within a reason- 
ably short time of current inventory, 
with provision during that period for 
annual audited inventory and controlled 
disposition thereof, plus delivery at the 
end of the period, for destruction, of 
any balance remaining. By the time 
this news reaches you in print, we shall 
know whether the trade has been will- 
ing to subscribe in writing in satis- 
factory form to our recommendations as 
to the actions to be taken to provide, 
once and for all, for a permanent solu- 
tion through definite ending of all wild- 
bird plumage traffic. 


Let Us Be Generous! 


ET us bear in mind that we are 
primarily concerned with putting a 
stop to any future killing of wild birds 
for the purpose of marketing their 
feathers. We are concerned with the 
disposition of the trade's existing stock 
of wild-bird feathers only to the extent 
that it may be made the basis for eva- 
sions of new laws banning all traffic in 
wild-bird plumage. The birds whose 
feathers now make up that inventory 
are already dead. 


You Can Help 


HAT can you do if you belong to 
an organization? Ask it to adopt 
the following resolution: 

“‘WHEREAS, we learn with horror 
and amazement of illegal traffic in 
volume in the plumage of wild birds in 
connection with renewed popularity of 
feathers for millinery and decorative 
purposes, 

Be It Resolved, that 
go on record as opposed to any traffic in 
wild-bird plumage whether coming 
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— 


from within or without the United 
States or any state, territory or district 
thereof, and 

Be It Further Resolved that the officers 
of —_—_—_—_——- 
be instructed to co6perate with the 
National Audubon Society and other 
organizations in disseminating informa- 
tion to the public, in seeking remedial 
legislative action and adequate enforce- 
ment, and 

Be It Further Resolved that 
ask for the codperation of 
its member clubs and individual mem- 
bers thereof in conveying to the man- 
agements of leading department stores 
and millinery establishments, in princi- 
pal cities throughout the country, 
information as to their opposition to 
any traffic in wild-bird plumage.”’ 

Ask your friends and ask your organ- 
ization to ask its individual members to 
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WOOD IBISES ARE WAITING FOR YOU. Wildlife tours of the Okeechobee-Kissimmee 
region in Florida will be conducted for two-day periods during February and March. 


communicate with the department 
stores and millinery shops in their own 
communities expressing their opposi- 
tion to any traffic in wild-bird plumage. 
Do this yourself. Obtain from us copies 
of the pamphlet, ‘Massacred for Milli- 
nery’ and distribute them where, in 
your opinion, their reading will have 
fruitful results. Be prepared to work 
for an ‘Audubon Model Plumage Law’ 
in your state by communicating, when 
later advised, with your state senators 
and representatives. Let us know of 
your interest and desire to coGdperate, 
and you will be kept informed. 


Penguin Leather Next 
N° SOONER did we pick up the 
October 25 issue of Women's Wear 
Daily than we were confronted with the 
heading, ‘‘Penguin Skin Novelty for 
Resort Shoes.’’ How’s this: ‘Penguin 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
EXTRAORDINARILY LIBERAL ARE THE DUCK-HUNTING REGULATIONS THIS 
YEAR. It would appear that the alarms and warnings of five years aga Luve been forgotten. 
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eather from Argentina is the unusual 
leather which Edwin Reinhart of Rein- 
hart Shoe, Inc., is featuring in his 
resort collection. This firm, organized 
recently to manufacture quality sports 
shoes of the casual type, discovered this 
very soft thick leather and have it 
exclusively. The skin itself looks like 
a very softened type of buffed pig, with 
tiny pin feather holes giving interesting 
surface relief. It is of course a small 
skin and limited in quantity."’ Of 
course, report was made at once to the 
Collector of Customs at New York City. 

Hungry man, in his search for means 
of making a living, is ever on the out- 
look to make a nickel legally out of 
wildlife; and sometimes even illegally. 
And so the friends of wildlife must ever 
be on the alert and on the job. And the 
National Audubon Society and _ its 
affliated groups offer all friends of wild- 
life a means of translating their wishes 
into results. 


Ducks Get Plastered, Too 


IME was when it was said that it 

was only the hunters who were 
wont to get plastered. But this year, as 
a consequence of the extraordinary 
liberalization of waterfowl hunting 
regulations by the Department of the 
Interior, it seems a foregone conclusion 
that the Ducks are going to get it in the 
neck. An official release tells us that 
more than 1,100,000 sportsmen will 
hunt wild Ducks and Geese this year; 
that this is the fifth consecutive year 
that the number of hunters has in- 
creased; that, by comparison, the num- 
ber of Duck hunters, based on the sale 
of Duck stamps, was only 448,205 in the 
year ending June 30, 1936. No official 
has been so rash as to venture to claim 
that the continental supply of water- 
fowl has doubled since January 1, 1936. 
The fundamental conception of the 
Federal waterfowl] restoration program, 
as we understand it, has been to build 


up the continental supply of waterfowl! 
to capacity of the available breeding 
grounds, and so regulate the take by 
man that there shall not, in any year, be 
a net depletion. This year’s regulations 
seem to us to indicate pretty clearly that 
the Department of the Interior managed 
somehow to overlook that objective. 


Liberalization Right Down the Line 


"THE length of the season was in- 

creased from 45 to 60 days in all 
three zones. Shooting is now allowed to 
begin at sunrise, instead of 7 a.m., and 
the period of legal post-season posses- 
sion of birds has been doubled. 

The hook and bullet columnist of the 
New York Times printed, on July 31, 
1940, rumors with regard to the 1940 
waterfowl hunting regulations, which 
were not officially issued until August 
12. These rumors proved to be sub- 
stantially correct, except that the one 
offsetting measure rumored, namely, a 


reduction in the bag limit from ten to 
seven, did not appear as part of the 
official regulations when issued. 


Editorial Opinion 

_ to Jack Brawley in the New 

York Journal and American. *‘Water- 
fowlers are thrilled with the fact that 
they will be able to indulge in some 
real old-time Duck shooting this fall. 
Heretofore, it was somewhat of a joke 
to expect to get a bag with the seven to 
four regulations. With gunning per- 
mitted from sunrise to four in the after- 
noon this year, as announced by Secre- 
tary Harold L. Ickes on Tuesday, we 
Can expect to see a great many gunners 
return.’ 

Listen to our old friend, Nash Buck- 
ingham, down Memphis way: “‘As to 
the ‘sunrise’ shooting hour, and No- 
vember 2 as ‘opening date,’ for this zone 
and region, the knowing sportsmen are 
left stunned by its crass stupidity and 
incredible surrender to violation and 
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game bootlegging. For the most part, 
however, they regard it as politics of an 
extremely grisly nature; nothing more 
nor less than Ickes trying to keep the 
million and a quarter Duck hunters who 
buy stamps ‘pleased’ with loosened 
regulations during election year.”’ 
Listen to Ben East in the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Press. “‘Do we Ameri- 
cans learn nothing from the mistakes of 
the past? Have we memories so short 
that the alarms and warnings of five 
years ago are forgotten today? Can 
Duck hunters really convince them- 
selves that overshooting, which once 
cut the Duck supply to the danger 
point, won't do the same thing again? 
What is the reason for the sudden gener- 
osity on the part of Washington officials 
who recommend to the President the 
length of the Duck season and other 
regulations? Why this liberality with 
a wildlife resource that only a half 
decade ago faced what Federal officials 
themselves said were hopeless odds? . . . 
The extension in the Duck season this 
fall is not based on a corresponding in- 
crease in Ducks. The Duck killers are 
having their way again and tomorrow's 
waterfowl supply will have to look out 
for itself. Political influence seems to 
be the only answer. . . . Secretary Ickes 
of the Department of the Interior has 
clamored long and loud to gain control 
of all Federal agencies of conservation. 
This first step as boss of the wildlife 
service is hardly calculated to win the 
confidence of the conservationists of the 
country. Ickes, it must not be forgotten, 
is something of a politician. Does he 
believe it is legitimate to trade Ducks 
for votes—and let the future go hang?”’ 


Self Indictment? 


we could be more incriminating 
than the content of the official 
release? Listen to these quotations from 
the Department of Interior's release of 
August 12, 1940: ‘The regulations are 
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the first to be announced after a full ye 
of administration of the former Bureau 
of Biological Survey by the Department 
of the Interior. The 1939 regulations 
were announced last year by Secretary 
Ickes, but were based on work done bh, 
the Biological Survey in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Transferred from 
that agency to the Department of the 
Interior, the Biological Survey, now the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
has completed a year of work in this 
Department. The 1940 regulations thus 
are the first to be issued which are based 
solely upon the work of the Department 
of the Interior."’ Picture the relish with 
which these remarks must have been 
digested in the corridors of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture! 

‘We cannot yet be sure that the day 
of stringent regulations is past.’’ Well, 
when have they ever been “‘stringent?’’ 
As far back as we can remember, they 
have always been extraordinarily liberal 
under the circumstances. The release 
goes on: “Our policy is to keep the 
annual kill below the annual production 
until the carrying capacity of the win- 
ter feeding grounds has been reached. 
Favorable conditions this year, follow- 
ing the five years of successive increases, 
make it possible now to provide more 
hunting, but it will again be necessary 
to invoke tight restrictions if future 
years are not as favorable... . The 
longer seasons, Secretary Ickes ex- 
plained, have not been provided to give 
individual hunters more hunting, but to 
make as fair a distribution as possible of 
available hunting.’’ 


What of the Future? 
NDER the leadership of such an 


ardent conservationist as Secretary 
Ickes has proclaimed himself to be, we 
surely had reason to expect nothing less 
than the continuance of a policy based 
on reasonable solicitude for the preser- 
vation of waterfowl. It is with sorrow 
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hat we feel constrained to admit that 
there seem grounds for disillusionment. 
Let us now get ready to make known to 
the Department of the Interior our 
belief that it is essential to the success 
of the waterfowl restoration program 
that the ground so unfortunately lost 
through this year’s regulations be 
regained in 1941. 


Are Even the Birds To Be Bombed ? 


ITH the preparedness program 

developing on a major scale, the 
War and Navy Departments are on the 
lookout for the use of out-of-the-way 
areas as bombing ranges. Almost in- 
evitably these are the kind of areas 
which furnish a refuge for wildlife be- 
cause of their inaccessibility. Here is a 
conflict of interest in which the amount 
of injury can be greatly minimized 
through coéperation with conservation 
agencies. 

So here is a bit of good news. None 
other than the President of the United 
States specifically asked the War De- 
partment to confer with the National 
Audubon Society before making deci- 
sion as to airplane bomb target range on 
the mid-Texas coast. The President 
knew that the Society maintains a 
whole string of water-bird sanctuaries 
on islands, and chains of islands, in the 
coastal lagoons of Texas. In spite of his 
thousands of problems and worries, he 
gave thought to the welfare of the 
Spoonbills, Egrets, and other birds 
under Audubon protection down there. 
As result, full details were submitted 
promptly by us to the War Department, 
which acted within 48 hours in com- 
pliance, to a large degree, with the 
recommendations of the National Audu- 
bon Society. 

The bombing range will not include 
the western half of Matagorda Island. 
Unless the emergency later proves so 
great that it seems imperative to so 
lecide, the range will not include the 


eastern half of Matagorda Island, and 
will be concentrated, we hope ‘‘for the 
duration,’’ on the western half of the 
Matagorda peninsula. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to expect that little, if any, 
injury will be done to the nesting con- 
centrations of water birds, either at the 
nesting sites or on their near-by feeding 
grounds. Conservation marches on! 


Off to the Tours! 


HILE the National Audubon So- 
ciety is off to the wars, you can 
be ‘off to the tours.’ The Southland 
Hotel at Okeechobee City, Fla., and two 
brand-new Audubon station wagons are 
waiting for you. So are the Glossy 
Ibises, the Everglade Kites and Limp- 
kins, the Florida Cranes and Burrowing 
Owls. So is Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries, and 
Alden H. Hadley, our Educational 
Representative in Florida, who, this 
season, will assist Alex Sprunt in the 
conduct of these fascinating field trips. 
The first of these two-day tours will 
be that of February 3 and 4, 1941. And 
they will take place on each Monday 
and Tuesday and each Thursday and 
Friday from then through March 27 
and 28, 1941. Full particulars, with 
prospectus, may be obtained at Audu- 
bon House. 

And here is how one of the 1940 
tourists felt about it: ‘I wish there 
were words to express our pleasure and 
satisfaction with the Okeechobee-Kis- 
simmee tour. It was a three-day suc- 
cession of thrills! While we live in 
Florida, it is 608 miles from our gates 
to the hotel in Okeechobee and just 
one day of the tour was worth the trip 
down. We both feel very fortunate in 
having three days’ association with 
Mr. Sprunt. It is a rare privilege to 
spend three days in the field under such 
leadership. He is tireless in his effort to 
make the tour entertaining and instruc- 
tive. I did not know so much pleasure 
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YOU ARE ASSURED OF SEEING THE AMUSING BURROWING OWL, and it is only 
one on the Florida tour's prescribed list of beautiful and spectacular wild birds. 
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money. The Audubon Society is doing 
a wonderful thing by making these 
tours possible and it cannot but help 
the sanctuary Cause.”’ 


Cards and Calendars 


OGER PETERSON took brush in 

hand and produced for us, primarily 
for use on Audubon Christmas cards and 
Audubon calendars, a beautiful paint- 
ing of three Black Ducks rising from 
marsh grass. Reproduction in black 
and white is to be seen in advertisement 
in this issue. It is our fervent hope that 
this painting in color is but the first of 
a series that Peterson will do for the 
Society for Christmas cards and calen- 
dars of future years. 

And, just to keep his hand in, Peter- 
son has also done a black and white 
water-color of the White-tailed Kite, 
to be used on posters to be distributed 
in California through the agency of 
members of our affiliated clubs. They 
will be posted in Duck hunting clubs, 
on or near properties on which the Kites 
are known to nest, and wherever else, 
in the opinion of our California affili- 
ates, their placing may be expected to 
be fruitful of a protective interest in the 
birds 


Honors to Dr. Murphy 


AI THE meeting of the Board of 
Directors of October 14, 1940, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: ‘RESOLVED that the Direc- 
tors accept, with the greatest reluc- 
tance, Dr. Murphy, your decision not to 
stand this year for re-election as Presi- 
dent of this Society. You have filled 
that position with distinction and out- 
standing ability. Yours has been a 


guiding hand in development of the 
prestige and influence of the Society. 
Since 1921 you have devoted time, 
thought, and energy without stint to 
the Society's affairs and have served it 
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-ould be had for so small a sum of 


well as Director, Treasurer, and Presi- 
dent. It is the unanimous desire of the 
Directors to confer on you, in recogni- 
tion of your invaluable contributions to 
the Society’s welfare and your services 
to the wildlife of the world, the title of 
Honorary President of the National 
Audubon Society.”’ 

Dr. Murphy thus becomes the second 
to be elected Honorary President, an 
office heretofore filled only by Dr. Frank 
M. Chapman. 


Election of Directors and Officers 
A THE annual meeting of the mem- 


bers, the following Directors were 
re-elected to serve for the three-year 
period ending in October, 1943: Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond, Messrs. Laurence 
B. Fletcher, John Kieran, Carll Tucker, 
and William P. Wharton. At the Board 
meeting, the following were elected 
officers of the Society for the year end- 
ing in October, 1941: 
Guy Emerson . . President 
Wituiam P. Wuarton . First Vice-President 
Rocer N. Batpwin . . Second Vice-President 
J. J. Murray . Secretary 
Cari TUCKER . Treasurer 
Joun H. Baxer . . Executive Director 
Carwt W. Bucuueister . Assistant Director 
H. Sairtey Mitrer . . Assistant Secretary 
IrvinG BENJAMIN . . Assistant Treasurer 


Our Name Is Changed 


A A special meeting of the members, 
held September 24, 1940, it was 
unanimously voted to change the name 
of our organization from National 
Association of Audubon Societies for 
the Protection of Wild Birds and Ani- 
mals, to National Audubon Society. 
Proxies, including waivers of notice 
of the meeting, had been received from a 
majority of the members. Before the 
vote was taken, recommendation had 
been received from the Directors that 
the name be changed to National Audu- 
bon Society. Prior to the Directors’ 
decision as to that recommendation, 
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Photo by Allan UL. Cruicrsnang 


SHOOTING NOW BEGINS AT SUNRISE, the length of the season has been increased from 
45 to 60 days, and the period of legal post-season possession has been doubled. 


they had considered the preferences ex- 
pressed by some two hundred members 
who had seen fit to indicate their choice. 
It was found that simply “Audubon 
Society’ was the first choice, and “Na- 
tional Audubon Society’ the second; 
other choices were all ‘also-rans.’ The 
Directors felt that it would not be 
feasible to comply with the first choice 
because of confusion between the na- 
tional, state, and local societies that 
would be apt to ensue. This view was 
reinforced by expression on the part of 
the officers of affiliated Audubon So- 
Cieties, state and Jocal, to which the 
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Directors wished to give every consider- 
ation. Therefore it was felt that the 
name ‘National Audubon Society’ would 
best meet both our needs and the popu- 
lar choice. 


Camp Color Film Ready 


OU can now borrow the new 

Audubon Nature Camp 16mm. si- 
lent film in natural color, with marvel- 
ous views of wildlife, and interesting 
scenes of the Audubon campers in the 
field observing living plants and ani- 
mals in their natural habitats. To 
Helen Cruickshank goes the credit for 


a photographic masterpiece. This film 
may be borrowed for transportation 
costs only. As there are a limited num- 
ber of copies, may we urge those wish- 
ing to borrow it to make reservation as 
far in advance of the date of showing as 
possible. 

By the way, the new 1941 Audubon 
Nature Camp prospectuses are now 
ready for distribution. Help us to put 
these in the hands of individuals or lists 
of people who, in your opinion, would 
derive the greatest benefit and enjoy- 
ment from enrollment at our camp, and 
who would be apt to do most to further 
the wildlife preservation cause and to 
promote conservation in their own 
communities, as a consequence of their 
camp experience. 


Making Sanctuary Visitors Happy 


OTHING suits us better than to 

have our members and friends visit 
the Audubon sanctuaries with our 
wardens at the most advantageous times 
to see the birds. Experience teaches us 
to ask for the fullest codperation in 
complying with required procedure on 
the part of those desiring to visit such 
sanctuaries. 


‘Bird-Lore’s Forty-First 


IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census 

will be taken, as usual, on Christ- 
mas Day, or as near that date as cir- 
cumstances will permit; im no case should 
it be earlier than December 22, or later than 
the 29th. No reports received after January 4 
will be printed. 

Subspecific names—as Miéssissippi 
Song Sparrow, San Diego Song Sparrow 
—are to be omitted in all cases where 
the birds are subspecifically identified 
merely on the basis of the assumption 
that they must be the subspecies named 
because of the locality in which they 
are found. Where they are identifiable 
in the field, they may be included. 


THE DIRECTOR REPORTS TO YOU 


The thing to do is to write New York 
City headquarters of the Society for a 
permit. Those who, in the past, have 
thought to effect shortcuts by communi- 
cating direct with the wardens have 
run into disappointing complications. 
We want our visitors to be met without 
fail by the wardens at a specified time 
and place. We want them to know in 
advance what the transportation ar- 
rangements may be and all about the 
rules of procedure which we have found 
most conducive to their getting the 
most pleasure out of their visit. So 
write to Audubon House for full in- 
formation and tell us when, where, and 
with whom you want to go. 


What! No News? 


S THERE no word from the wardens, 

or Robert Allen? Have our field 
representatives, Alexander Sprunt, Al- 
den Hadley and Allan Cruickshank been 
dozing? Is there no word from our 
Junior Club agents in the West? 
Hasn't Bert Harwell launched an Audu- 
bon program in California? You bet! 
There's lots of news—important news— 
but no space. Just wait till you get the 
next issue! 


(Christmas “Bird Census 


Where they do not obviously relate to 
the species name—as Long-tailed Jay and 
Nicasio Jay (both races of the California 
Jay)—subspecific names can be used. 

The rejection of censuses will again 
be necessary where the rules are 
disregarded. 

Censuses must be submitted in A. O. U. 
‘Check-List’ order, 1931 edition (this order 
is followed in ‘A Field Guide to the 
Birds’ by R. T. Peterson). The diameter 
of the total area censused may not 
exceed 15 miles. Censuses are to be 
written on one side of the paper, only— 
and typed, double space, if possible. 


Please follow punctuation of sample 
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census; do not submit records in colum- 
nar form, but have one record follow 
another, in a single paragraph; use no 
ditto marks; do not use parentheses 
around numbers. Census must last at 
least six hours and not extend over more 
than one day. Weather conditions must 
be indicated. Each census must include 
the total number of observers, and the 
total number of both party hours and 
party miles that all groups and single 
observers spent in the field, afoot, by 
car, and by boat. Birds not actually 
recorded in the census itself are not to 
be included in the totals. As far as pos- 
sible, a numerical value is to be given to 
numbers of birds seen and the words 
“‘common,”’ “‘abundant,’’ etc., to be 
avoided. Exotics such as the English 
Sparrow, Pheasant, and Hungarian 
Partridge are to be included on the same 
basis as native birds. 

The ornithological value of the cen- 
suses will be increased as the work is 
standardized. Those participating are 
urged to cover the same territory, in the 
same amount of time annually. Census 
takers wishing to improve the scientific 
value of their reports may benefit by 
following the suggestions contained in 
the article by Dr. Leonard Wing and 
Millard Jenks, ‘Christmas Censuses: 
The Amateurs’ Contribution to Science,’ 
Birp-Lore, November-December, 1939, 
pp. 343-350. 

Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted 
in making the census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to 
ask each census taker or each party to 
send only one census. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested 
to compile the various lists obtained by 
their members and send the result as one 
census, with a statement of the number 
of separate ones it embraces. It should 
carry the names and addresses of all 
observers who have contributed to it. 

Each unusual record must be accompanied 
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by a brief statement as to the means of 
identification. When such record occurs 
in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those 
responsible for the record should be 
given. An example of a census is given 
below: 

CieveLanp, Onto (Lake Erie shore. Gordon 
Park to Fairport . . . beech-maple-hemlock 
woods at North Chagrin . . . farms, orchards, 
sand dunes, old fields, airport and woods). — 
Dec. 23; 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Overcast; light snow; 
no wind; temp. 27° at start, 35° at return. Twenty 
observers working in 8 parties. Total party hours 
afield, 30 (28 afoot, 2 by car); total party miles, 
70 (27 afoot, 43 by car). Lesser Scaup, 86; . . 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1 (imm.—the Skaggs 
and Carrothers); . Song Sparrow, 15. Total, 
36 species; 2286 individuals. —J. W. Acprice ... 
Vera Carrotuers . . . Marion Sxacas, M. B 
Skaccs . . . A. B. Wirtiams (Cleveland Bird 
Club). 


As many of these records as space will 
permit will be published in the January- 
February issue of Brrp-Lorg, and it is 
particularly requested that they be sent 
to the Editor (at 1006 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) by the first possible 


mail. 


Christmas Census Club 
poetry years ago, the results of 


Brrv-Lore’s First Christmas Census 
showed twenty-five lists from thirteen 
states and two Canadian provinces. 
Last winter, censuses from forty-seven 
different states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, twoCanadian provinces, Hawaii 
and Peru occupied a 72-page supplement 
to the magazine, and it would have 
taken another thirty pages to print all 
of those received. The National Audu- 
bon Society is grateful for the codpera- 
tion of the 2100 and more persons who 
participated in the census last year, and 
it is our sincere wish that these same 
people, plus many others, will again 
contribute their reports this year. 

The mounting cost of printing these 
Christmas censuses has become a real 
burden to Brrp-Lore’s limited budget. 
If we could afford it, we would like to 
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print every list submitted in accordance 
with the regulations, but have been pre- 
vented from so doing simply because of 
lack of funds to print the necessary 
number of pages. We may be able to 
realize our wish this year if each indi- 
vidual census participant were to contribute 
ten cents toward defraying printing costs. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONVENTION 


Enthusiastic response was received from 
such suggestion when first ventured in 
Birp-Lore last winter. Though in no 
sense obligatory, it is hoped that this 
appeal will meet with sufficiently gener- 
ous response to enable us to publish a 
more representative list of reports than 
has heretofore been possible. 


‘Pan--American (Convention on Nature ‘Protection 
By T. Gilbert Pearson 


CEREMONY of unusual interest 

to wildlife conservationists took 
place on October 12, 1940, in the 
Governing Board Room of the Pan- 
American Union Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

On that date plenipotentiaries of six 
Latin-American governments met with 
United States Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, and all signed for their govern- 
ments a convention on ‘Nature Pro- 
tection and Wildlife Preservation in the 
Western Hemisphere.’ The foreign 
representatives were: Dr. Pedro Mar- 
tinez Fraga, Ambassador of Cuba; Dr. 
Hector David Castro, Minister of El 
Salvador; Dr. Leon De Bayle, Minister 
of Nicaragua; Dr. Manuel de Freyre y 
Santander, Ambassador of Peru; Dr. 
Diogenes Escalante, Ambassador of 
Venezuela; and Dr. Julio Vega Batlle, 
the First Secretary of the Dominican 
Republic. Shortly after this, the conven- 
tion was also signed by representatives 
from Bolivia, Ecuador, and Mexico. 

As a matter of further interest, and 
to keep history straight, it may be 
stated that this ceremony was the 
result of an action taken at the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States, held in Lima, Peru, December 23, 
1938. At that time a resolution was 
unanimously adopted declaring that 
all American countries should unite in 
efforts to preserve “‘in their natural 


habitat representatives of all species 
and races of their native flora and fauna, 


including migratory birds, in sufficient 
numbers and over areas extensive 
enough to assure them from becoming 
extinct through any agency within 
man’s control.”’ 

The convention, as adopted, calls for 
preserving and protecting ‘“‘scenery of 
extraordinary beauty, unusual and strik- 
ing geologic formations, regions and 
natural objects of zsthetic, historic, 
or scientific value, and areas character- 
ized by primitive conditions.”’ 

While the scope of the convention 
covers virtually all native wildlife of 
special value in Latin-American re- 
publics, there is one provision that is 
of especial interest to bird lovers in 
North America. Bear in mind that 
many individuals of 280 species, repre- 
senting 33 families of our land birds, 
migrate to countries south of our bor- 
ders upon the approach of winter and 
at present are without protection until 
they again reach our northern latitudes. 
Section 5 of Article I reads as follows: 

The expression Migratory Birds shall 
denote: 

Birds of those species, all or some of 
whose individual members, may at any 
season cross any of the boundaries between 
the American countries. Some of the species 
of the following families are examples of 
birds characterized as migratory: Chara- 
driide, Scolopacide, Caprimulgide, Hirun- 
dinide. 

To carry out the Lima plan, it was 
arranged that a committee of experts, 
representing the American republics, 
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should prepare a suggested form of 
convention. The result of the commit- 
tee’s labors was formally presented to 
the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union on May 16, 1940. 
The Board gave its approval of the 
convention on June 10, 1940, and 
announced that the document would be 
prepared in French, Spanish, Portuguese 
and English, and would be open for 
signatures at the Pan-American Union 
Building on October 12, 1940. 

These ceremonies, which have taken 
place in Washington, will not at once 
bring about the establishment of na- 
tional parks, reserves, wilderness areas, 
restrictions on the killing of migratory 
birds, regulation of the sale of game, 
establishment of game-warden systems, 
and other conservation measures in the 
ten countries that are signatory to 
the convention. In Article XI of the 
convention, we read: “The present 
convention shall come into force three 
months after the deposit of not less 
than five ratifications with the Pan- 
American Union.”’ 

Even after the passage of this period, 
the task of putting the convention in a 
position to function, can be brought 
about only after necessary Congres- 
sional legislation or varivus Presidential 
decrees have come into being. 

But in any event, another important, 
initial step has been taken in the highly 
desirable movement for Pan-American 
co6peration in protecting the migra- 
tory wild-bird life of the Americas. 


North American Bird Treaties 


The recent movement, as described 
above, is a direct outgrowth of the 
treaty adopted by the United States and 
England to extend better protection to 
birds that migrate between Canada and 
the United States. This was pro- 
claimed on December 8, 1916, and has 
resulted in greatly improved conditions 
affecting the fortunes of migratory 
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birds. Some years later, on March 15, 
1937, to be exact, this treaty was 
amended by a provision which created a 
similar formal understanding between 
Mexico and the United States. 


European Bird Treaty 


The world’s first international con- 
vention for the preservation of birds is 
known to bird-minded people as the 
‘Paris Treaty of 1902,’ although, due to 
slowness in adoption by various coun- 
tries, it did not become effective until 
December 12, 1905. By January, 1906, 
it had been ratified by thirteen coun- 
tries, namely: Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

This treaty provided for protection 
of some 149 species of European birds, 
but in one of the schedules it named as 
‘noxious’ birds, which were not to be 
protected, such species as: Bearded 
Vulture, Osprey, all kinds of Eagles and 
Kites, Goshawk, Sparrow Hawk, Har- 
riers, and all Falcons except the Kestrel. 
No protection was given to the Raven, 
Magpie, Jay or Bittern, Night Heron, 
Pelican, Grebe, Golden Oriole, or any 
of the Thrush family. 

Much freedom was given to the 
governments that might desire to 
modify the treaty. For example, “‘in 
case the high contracting parties should 
not be in position to enforce the pro- 
hibitions’’ against nets, traps, etc., they 
‘“‘may mitigate the severity of the said 
prohibitions.”’ 

In most countries the treaty was 
virtually a dead letter from the date of 
its birth and on the whole it proved to 
be so inadequate that the question of 
amending it in many ways was dis- 
cussed continually among Europeans 
until September, 1939, when all ques- 
tions in reference to bird protection 
were drawn from the human mind by 
the scourge of war. 
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The Narratives and 


AuDUBON’s AMERICA. 
Experiences of John James Audubon. 
Edited by Donatp Cutross Peattie. Illus- 


trated with facsimilies of Audubon’s 
prints and paintings. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1940. 329 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 
Brooxs ATKINSON 
Drama Critic for the New York Times 


Histories of America look pale in 
comparison with this full-blooded 
chronicle of Audubon’s experiences. 
For histories omit the workaday details 
of life and the facts of nature that Audu- 
bon recognized as significant. By virtue 
of his exhilarating temperament, he 
escaped from the dull world of trade and 
politics into the green world of the out- 
of-doors. As an editor, Mr. Peattie is 
full of scholarship, which is necessary, 
and of enthusiasm, which is rare. He 
understands the growing world. Out 
of Audubon’s rude journals and his 
published writings, Mr. Peattie has 
recovered part of the living America of 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century 

guns and how men used them, sport 
and skill in marksmanship, the hard 
homely details of pioneering, culture in 
New Orleans and New England, the lore 
of hunting, the abundance of bird life 
mn the Florida keys, the austere gran- 
deur of Labrador, the anatomy of 
weather everywhere. Although these 


things are sometimes regarded as trivial, 


“Book ‘Reviews 


they are of genuine importance to an 
understanding of America. As evidence 
of the richness of our country they are 
quite as illuminating as statistics of 
commerce. 

Everyone knows that Audubon was 
a great painter. But not so many people 
know that he could write with spirit. 
He could not spell accurately, which is 
an engaging fault, and he lacked many 
of the rudiments of literary craftsman- 
ship. But he knew the things worth 
writing about and he had an intimate 
interest in his reader. He liked people, 
which is a source of good writing. 
Being of flexible temperament, he could 
get on with all sorts of people: he could 
put up for the night in a hut on the 
frontier with as much grace as he had 
for social usages in cities or old planta- 
tions. A marvelous man! As the reader 
can see in these pages, he had many 
elementary personal faults. He was 
vain; he dramatized himself. He could 
be envious in human relations. But 
these are faults of exuberance; he en- 
joyed his own virtuosity and innocently 
expected everyone to surrender to it. 

Sometimes I have imagined that his 
wife, Lucy, was more responsible than 
he was for his worldly success. While 
he skipped around the East, looking for 
birds and indulging his hunger for 
nature, she thriftily looked after herself 
and her children and even sent him 
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money on at least one occasion to pro- 
mote his ventures. But after reading the 
journal of his voyage down the Ohio 
and Mississippi in 1820, and the journal 
of his business trip in New England, I 
realize now that heroine and hero were 
at least well matched. For his wife and 
family are in his thoughts constantly; 
he refers to them repeatedly with tender 
longing. After making a botch of his 
business affairs he is full of remorse, not 
for himself, but for them. Anyone can 
see that if Lucy bore with him through 
all his heedless blunders, it must have 
been because her love was amply re- 
turned. Even when her personal life 
was made wretched by his indifference 
to practical affairs, she must have 
known that her husband and lover was 
a great man, worth the thousand selfless 
things she did for him. 

These bits of writing, many of them 
already familiar to students of Audubon, 
are the by-products of an artist. They 
were not the main object of his trium- 
phant labor. But as vividly as the 
paintings, they reveal the development 
of his character. By suffering he grew 
into the fineness of maturity. There are 
many hints of growth in these shining 
pages. But none of them is more reveal- 
ing than the concern he began to feel on 
his Labrador journey for the needless 
slaughter of wildlife. As a young man, 
he began like all outdoor men in that 
raw period—callous, extravagant, a 
gross killer. But by the time of his 
voyage to Labrador in 1833 and his 
journey to the buffalo-trampled prairies 
in the next decade, he was a little sick- 
ened by the spectacles of unprincipled 
killing. He despised the Labrador egg 
hunters. He would have understood 
and admired the principles of the great 
wildlife protective society that now 
bears his name. 

I must not conclude without thank- 
ing Mr. Peattie for the excellence of his 
work as an editor. His selections are 
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wisely chosen. His preface and notes 
are beautifully written—an improve- 
ment, in fact, upon the over-rhapsodic 
style of ‘Singing in the Wilderness,’ 
which was his sketch of Audubon’s life. 
‘Audubon’s America’ is also a hand- 
some book. As a job of design and 
printing, it reflects great credit on the 
taste and craftsmanship of the Riverside 
Press. 


Tae GotpeN Turonc. By Epwin Way 
Teare. Illustrated with 85 photographs 
by the author. Dodd, Mead and Co., 
New York, 1940. 208 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by 
A. L. MELANDER 
Head, Biology Department, College of the 
City of New York 


More biographies have been written 
about the honeybee than about any 
other insect, but none has been able to 
convey so understandable an account 
of their busy lives as “The Golden 
Throng.’ Edwin Way Teale writes 
with facile pen, but, more important 
these days, he wields an all-seeing 
camera. He is a real naturalist of the 
Fabre school, delighting in tete-a-téte 
interviews with insects, but has 
modernized his ability by a successful 
series of candid pictures of his subjects. 
The present story of the honeybee is a 
worthy companion to Teale’s ‘Grass- 
root Jungles.’ 

There is good reason why so much 
has been written about the honeybee. 
Prehistorically, this insect furnished 
man his only sweets; historically, it 
has commanded the attention of prac- 
tical beekeepers and the respect of 
scientists and philosophers. The story 
of the bee is a unique combination of 
superlatives. No other insect, no other 
animal, no other object in nature has so 
marvelous a story to tell to us. Teale 
has listened well and has recorded with 
word and picture the fascinating in- 
timacies of the life within the hive. 
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The honeybee is the one insect that 
man has domesticated. As pollinator of 
flowers, thus insuring the setting of 
fruit and seed, it is indispensable to 
thousands of species which would 
disappear from the earth if bees were 
eliminated. The instincts of the honey- 
bee are not exceeded in complexity and 
precision by any other creature. No- 
where else is so high a state of socializa- 
tion developed. In an evolutionary 
sense, the honeybee has emerged further 
during the zons of time in its adapta- 
tions for racial perpetuation than any 
other insect, further even than man or 
the birds, which customarily are re- 
garded as occupying the end branches 
of the phyletic tree. 

With such an interesting subject to 
exploit, Teale has prepared a pictorial 
account of the daily happenings in a 
beehive, recounting the division of 
labor that assigns to each of the tens of 
thousands of members of the family 
certain duties to be performed like 
clockwork. The youngest bees attend 
to the nurseries, feeding the brood and 
keeping the house in order. Later they 
go on foraging trips to fill the store- 
rooms with pollen and honey. The 
development of royal jelly, the pro- 
duction of wax, the building of an 
hexagonal comb with dimensions of 
absolute precision, the ventilation of 
the hive, the guarding of the colony, 
foraging for water and for propolis or 
bee-glue, are stages in the life of every 
worker bee, controlled by glands. 

To the single reproductive female, 
the queen, falls the duty of egg-laying. 
She is encircled by a coterie of her 
daughters, who feed and care for her 
but never permit her to leave the hive 
after her return from her marriage 
flight until the dramatic outburst of 
the swarm. The queen must determine 
when to lay fertilized eggs for workers 
and the unfertilized eggs that produce 
drones. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The mysteries of hatching and of the 
metamorphosis of larva to pupa to 
adult are preliminary to the unfathom- 
able mass actions of the colony of bees. 
The sequences in the life of every in- 
dividual bee are as fixed cogs, minute 
but indispensable, in the most intricate 
machine ever developed. 

Teale tempers his philosophical ac- 
count with practical information. 
Arithmetically he shows that the bees 
of a hive frequent 250,000 blossoms a 
day. The production of one pound of 
honey requires 37,000 loads of nectar, 
entailing flights which total a journey 
twice around the world. The queen 
mother can deposit 5000 eggs per day, 
more than her own body-weight, and 
in the course of her life may produce 
over a million offspring. Even the 
feedings of the brood have been tabu- 
lated—1300 meals a day to be provided 
by the nurses. 

The book is absorbing in interest to 
the layman, an inspiration even to 
experienced beekeepers, a revelation of 
visual possibilities to the entomologist, 
and to students of human psychology 
this exposition of animal behavior will 
prove an illuminating beacon. Teale 
has set himself a high standard for 
his future work. 


Tue Great Naturauists Exprore SouTH 
America. By Paut Russert CurtricHrT. 
With 41 halftone illustrations and one 
map. Macmillan Co., New York, 1940. 
340 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by 
T. Gitpert Pearson 

President Emeritus, National Audubon Society 

The author of this interesting volume 
has never been in South America, but 
with great understanding he has delved 
deeply into the writings of that group 
of eminent, exploring naturalists who, 
during the past one hundred and forty 
years, have brought to light many of the 
striking natural-history wonders of that 
fascinating continent. 
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We learn that “‘the first naturalist of 
distinction to travel in South America 
was Alexander von Humboldt,’’ who 
landed at the little port of Cumana, 
Venezuela, on July 16, 1799. We follow 
this Berlin youth over the mountains 
and down little-known rivers with 
strange names. With him we climb the 
cordilleras of the Andes and traverse the 
sandy, barren highlands that skirt the 
Pacific coast of Peru. We chill with him 
in the waters of the antarctic stream 
that washes that desolate coast and 
discover why it has ever since been 
known as the ‘Humboldt Current.’ 

In 1804, an English Catholic, Charles 
Waterton, went to British Guiana and 
began the long series of expeditions that 
was to take him over much of northern 
South America. He wrote of the snakes, 
the birds, the monkeys, and the Indians 
he found, and stirred the blood of other 
men to follow in his footsteps. 

The great Charles Darwin, sailing the 
coasts, with the H.M.S. Beagle as his 
base, spent three and one-half years in 
South America, and his account of this 
expedition has given his name a secure 
place for all time in the world’s hall of 
fame. Others were to follow the work 
of these pioneers: Richard Schomburgk 
of Germany; William H. Edwards of the 
United States; and Alfred R. Wallace, 
Henry W. Bates, and Richard Spruce, 
from England. 

Through the years 1841-1922, lived 
the Argentinean, W. H. Hudson, of 
English descent, whose writings on 
birds have made him beloved by nature 
students in every land. 

Of later times there have come to 
South America those able North Amer- 
ican sCientists and writers: Frank M. 
Chapman, Robert Cushman Murphy, 
Leo E. Miller, William Beebe, Theodore 
Roosevelt, George K. Cherrie, and Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars, all of whom are 
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discussed in the pages of Professor 
Cutright’s book. 

From the writings of all those out- 
standing figures, there have been taken 
accounts of fascinating experiences with 
birds, mammals, reptiles, fishes, and 
insects. Occasionally quotations are 
found, but usually the facts are pre- 
sented in Professor Cutright’s own clear 
and engaging style. 

Until this book appeared it has not 
been possible to find collected in one 
volume, easy of access, and exceedingly 
easy to read, a digest of the writings of 
those scientific men who have toiled in 
the jungles, among the mountains, and 
along the coastlines of South America. 
And it may be added that this work has 
been written by an able practitioner of 
the English language as well as a 
scientific student of recognized standing. 


Recent Publications 


Axetey, Mary L. Jose. THe Witperness Lives 
Acatn: Cart AKELEY AND THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 
Illustrated with 49 photographs. Dodd, Mead and 
Co., New York, 1940. 411 pp. $3.00. 

Basson, WittiaAM ArtHur. Mopvern WILDERNESS 
Illustrated with 2 color plates and 24 photographs 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., New York, 194¢ 
261 pp. $3.00. 

Earnest, Ernest. Joun ano Witi1amM Bartram 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1940. 187 pp. $2.00. 

Govan, Apa CiapHam. Wincs at My Winpow. 
Illustrated in black and white by Dororuy Bay ey 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1940. 198 pp. $2.50. 

Howarp, Exior. A WateruHen’s Wortps. Draw 
ings by G. E. Lopce. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1940. 84 pp. $2.50. 

NeepuamM, James G. Intropucinc Insects: A 
Book ror Becinners. Illustrated by Even 
Epmonson. Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa., 
1940. 129 pp. $1.50. 

Pickwe.t, GayL_e. ANIMALS IN Action. Illustrated 
with 68 photographs by the author. Whittlesey 
House, New York, 1940. 190 pp. $4.00. 

Roserts, Austin. THe Birps oF SoutH AFRICA 
Illustrated with 56 co'or plates by Norman C. K 
Licuton. H. F. & G. Witherby Ltd., London, 
England, 1940. 463 pp. 30 shillings net. 

Russeti, WitiiaM F., Jr. Farconry: A HAnpBook 
ror Hunters. Drawings by W. D. Sarcent and 
photographs by the author. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1940. 180 pp. $2.50. 

von Hacen, Victor Wo.rcanG. JUNGLE IN THE 
C.oups. Illustrated with 59 photographs. Duell 
Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1940. 260 pp. $3.00, 


For the convenience of our readers, all books listed above, with the exception of State and Federal 
publications, may be purchased from the Service Department of the Nationat AupuBON Society. 
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PPARENTLY there was continued 
A warm weather on the northwest 
Pacific coast, but slightly cooler weather 
than usual in northern California. If 
we recall the warm spring and early 
breeding season, the early departure of 
the summer residents is readily ac- 
counted for. Similarly the continued 
warm weather northward explains the 
California report of the late arrival of 
the winter residents. 

Dry to very dry conditions prevailed 
from the Atlantic to the Great Plains. 
Temperature averages were warm in the 
Plains States. From New England to 
Florida, west to Minnesota, cool to 
very cool weather was a marked feature 
in late August and the whole of Sep- 
tember. Many reports speak of the 
number of ‘cold waves’ with northwest 
winds. Particularly along the Atlantic 
seaboard, migrating land birds were 
exceptionally numerous in species and 
individuals, and September was a ban- 
ner month for birding, with most of the 
very rare species reported locally, and 
the rare species in unusual numbers. 
Outstanding examples were the number 
of Cape May Warblers in Massachusetts, 
the number of Philadelphia Vireos from 
Massachusetts to southern New Jersey, 
and a coastal flight of Red-headed 
Woodpeckers from Massachusetts to 
New Jersey. 

It is consequently quite logical that 


‘The Season’ reports appear, as usual, in the sup- 
lement to this issue of Birp-Lore. 


The 
* « Changing Seasons 


By 
LUDLOW GRISCOM 


Ohio and western Florida report oppo- 
site conditions. In the latter region, 
Mr. Weston is at pains to point out that 
dry weather and clear skies are favorable 
for the small land birds to start across 
the Gulf, without stopping in the 
coastal areas. 

As a whole, both summer residents 
and transients departed southward early 
over this whole area in response to the 
conditions described above. The cold 
spring and disrupted breeding season 
produced numerous cases of belated 
nesting, however, and this in turn pro- 
duced a sprinkling of abnormally late 
dates, an apparent paradox to the 
general trend. 

The continued dry weather ruined the 
flight of southern Herons on the At- 
lantic seaboard. It was bad to very bad 
from the Carolinas northward. 

The Ducks were, on the whole, early, 
in the case of the Scoters and Eiders on 
the Atlantic, phenomenally so. Num- 
bers were fair only northeastward, but 
regarded as good in the Carolinas. In 
the Dakota region, where it was warm, 
the Ducks were late. The Pintail is 
rapidly increasing in the extreme North- 
east. Last year was the best fall flight 
on record in New England; this year the 
flight was about four times as good! 
Canada Geese reached North Carolina 
on October 7 and Texas on October 13, 
well before the bird was noted on the 
Massachusetts coast, an excellent illus- 
tration of how different populations 
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from different breeding areas travel to 
different ‘winter ground on different 
schedules. Another example is fur- 
nished by the two Snow Geese. Lessers 
reached southern Texas on September 
29, but the Greaters do not really leave 
their Quebec gathering ground until 
late October. 

There was a particularly good flight 
of Duck and Pigeon Hawks along the 
Atlantic coast, but other species were 
fair only in New York and New Jersey, 
and poor in New England. There are 
scattering reports of Golden Eagles 
from Maine and North Dakota. 

Cory's Shearwaters were less numer- 
ous than usual northward, but reached 
South Carolina for the first time. There 
was a good flight of Jaegers off Massa- 
chusetts, but no signs of it farther south. 
Terns would appear to have had a poor 
breeding season in the North Atlantic 
States. The fall flight was definitely 
poor in consequence. Observers in New 
England found Black Terns particularly 
scarce; it was interesting to learn that it 
was especially abundant in western 
Florida. 

The shore birds were below par in 
Ohio and very disappointing in western 
Florida. Apparently they all went to 
the Atlantic seaboard, where the flight 
was good (North Carolina ) to the great- 
est on record (Massachusetts). The 


number of Hudsonian Godwits «nd 
Golden Plover was extraordinary. The 
Stilt Sandpiper had a great flight year; 
150 were seen in one day in North Caro- 
lina; it was noted in western Florida; 
farther north it arrived early and stayed 
late. 

The Avocet is just beginning to 
increase sufficiently to start moving 
eastward once more. This year it is 
reported from Minnesota, Missouri, 
Long Island, and South Carolina. 

Other items of interest: 

Massachusetts—a Louisiana Heron 
first New England record), Dickcissel 
2), Lark Sparrow (1), Clay-colored 
Sparrow (1), Alaskan Yellow Warbler 
‘first record for Atlantic seaboard ). 

New York—Lark Sparrow (1), Yellow- 
headed Blackbird, Forster's Tern (par- 
ticularly common). 

Pennsylvania—Lark Sparrow (2). 

Florida—Burrowing Owl and Arkan- 
sas Kingbird. 

Ohio—Sabine’s Gull. 

Méinnesota—500-600 Sandhill Cranes 
in the Red River valley. 

Missouri—Arkansas Kingbird. 

North Dakota—good numbers of White 
Pelicans, Cranes, and upland game 
birds, including 2 Sage Hens. 

California—good numbers of White 
Pelicans and  Surf-birds.—Cambrid ze, 
Mass., November 8, 1940. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


ra N. Gabrielson (p. 497) has spent all but 
since graduation from Iowa's Morn- 
ege in 1912, in some kind of govern- 
ment post concerned with 
the guardianship of our 
native wildlife. During 
that time, he has seen ser- 
vice in every branch of the 
Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, and become familiar 
with wildlife problems 
throughout the North 
American continent. Dr. 
Gabrielson (the degree 
of Doctor of Science was 
conferred on him in 1936), 
is a constant contributor 
plant and wildlife articles to both English and 
erican periodicals, and the author of two books, 
estern American Alpines’ and ‘Birds of Oregon.’ 
br five years chief of the Department of Agricul- 
e's Bureau of Biological Survey, he still remains 
ector of that Bureau since its transfer last July 
the Department of the Interior under the name of 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


ee yeal 
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. Brooke Worth (p. 531) concludes with this 
ue his series of four articles concerned with the 
tural history of Honduras, which he visited 
ring the summer of 1930 on an expedition of the 
iladelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. Be- 
use of space limitations, only a small portion of 
is small republic’s rich avifauna could be men- 
ned, but a list of the 420 species occurring there 
1932 is to be found in a paper by Dr. Witmer 
me in - Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
ences of Philadelphia (Vol. 84, pp. 291- 342). 

s author Worth of his articles: “If the reader 
ds the sample palatable, let him journey to 
nduras himself for a more satisfying repast. 
ksh goods are always more pleasant than tinned 
vnhow 


Frank M. Chapman (p. 540) is too well known 
anyone interested in birds to need any introduc- 
a. Upon learning that the Society had on 
exhibit a hitherto unpub- 
lished original painting by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, he 
left his office at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural 
History and came across 
Central Park to Audubon 
House to see it. Because of 
his abiding affection for 
Fuertes and his apprecia- 
tion of his work, it was 
only fitting for Dr. Chap- 
rite this short note on the ‘Golden Eagle 
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NEW FEEDER BY BISHOP 


Squirrel-proof type. Smooth 
metal roof gives squirrels no 
hold. Wood perch and rack 
easy for birds to cling to. 
Model No. 126, shown, designed 
to hold Bishop Suet Cake, an ap- 
petizing bird food made from 
seeds, berries and peanuts mold 
ed with pure beef suet. Price of 
feeder complete with cake, $2 
Order from National Audubon 
Society, or direct. Catalog de 
scribing over fitty Bishop Bird 
Feeders and Houses on request 


WELLES L. BISHOP 


.21 BISHOP PL., MERIDEN, CONN. 

rH N rw and, 
of all makes, sizes and weights to 
fit all pocketbooks. Sent on ap- 
proval on receipt of bank refer- 
ence. Microscopes and_ tele- 


sausthztoms Scopes; catalogue on request. 
Address Box A 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 
bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE, used cameras, 
binoculars, and other equipment, BIRD-LORE will 
accept classified advertising from reputable individuals 
and business houses. Insertion will be made under the 
proper heading at the rate of 6 cts. per word per inser- 
tion, cash with order. Minimum insertion $2.00. Name 
and address must be given as no insertion will be made 
with a box number. The publishers reserve the right 
to reject any advertisement. Address all orders to 
Advertising Department, BIRD-LORE, 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS AND FIELD GLASSES, cleaned and 
adjusted by specialists since 1870. Winterdorf and 
Company, 15 West 44th Street, New York. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES 
BAROMETERS, etc., cleaned, repaired and adjusted. 
Send glasses for estimate. New and used glasses sold 
and traded. W. E. Belz, Opticians, 2 East 44th Street. 
New York, N. Y. 


NATURE LOVERS will enjoy a vacation at Royal 
Palm Lodge. Boats available for bird study in the Ever- 
glades. Accommodations limited. Make reservations 
early. Royal Palm State Park, Homestead, Florida. 


BACK ISSUES OF BIRD-LORE WANTED! March- 
April, 1900; January-February, 1905; March-April, 
1935; November-December, 1937; September-October, 


1939; January-February, 1940; March-April, 1940. 
Please quote prices. Circulation Department, “~-7 
Lore Magazine, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, 3 


FOR CHRISTMAS, GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION TO 
BIRD-LORE! Colorful covers, reproduced from 
original paintings ...many illustrations, including 
photographs (some in color), paintings and line draw- 
ings ... up-to-date news and developments inthe 
fields of bird study and conservation . . . book reviews 

. These are only some of Binp-Lore’s many features. 
There is a no finer gift for the bird student than a 
subscription to Birp-Lore. $1.50 per year ($1.75 in 
Canada). Birp-LorE Magazine, 1006 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


Christmas Gift Suggestions 


for Bird Hobbyists 


BOOKS 
AUDUBON’S AMERICA. The Narratives and Experiences of John 
James Audubon. Edited by Donald Culross Peattie. A new volume that 
embraces the best of Audubon in every field—artist, writer, historian, 
diarist. Includes seventeen 111% x 15-inch full-color reproductions of 
MED ANE WOR 6. 6 es EOS ee Ge ee eee 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS. By Roger Tory Peterson. Newest 
edition of the standard pocket guide to all birds of the East. Illustrated 
with black and white drawings, and color plates . . . . . . . . $2.75 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF EASTERN AND CENTRAL 
NORTH AMERICA. By Edward Howe Forbush and John B. May. A 
one-volume revised edition of the bird hobbyist’s bible, ‘Birds of Massa- 
chusetts’ by Forbush. Illustrated with color plates by Fuertes, Brooks, 
and Peterson. ....... ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee G4LIS 


BINOCULARS 


There is no finer gift for the bird enthusiast than a fine binocular. Send 
for illustrated circular on glasses for every ornithological purpose. 


FIELD CARDS AND RECORD BOOKS 


DAILY FIELD CARDS for Eastern, Middle and Pacific States. 
50 for $1.00. 100 for $1.98. 


To facilitate the keeping of field notes, the Society provides a record 
book for the systematic tabulation of observations. Nine master sheets 
give names of all birds regularly found in northeastern U. S. Ruled 
filler sheets provide space for numbers and keyed notes. One set good 
for 88 trips. One full set, 50c. With binder, $1.00. 


WILD DUCK PAPERWEIGHTS 


Just the thing for the bird hobbyist, nature lover, or sportsman. True- 
to-life replicas of four species of American waterfowl. Scaup, Mallard, 
Redhead, and Canvas-back. 31% inches long by 1% inches wide. 
POROUEGEO 6 ck ek RR ROSE DR RED 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Gift Suggestions. .... 


...+ FOR BIRDS OR BIRDERS 


AUDUBON BIRD FOOD. 10 lbs., $1.50, postpaid to and including the 
ith postal zone. Beyond that, postage extra. 50 Ibs., $6.00, express collect. 
Send for free illustrated folder of bird feeders. 


No. 27 


No. 27. Pulley Feeder. This unique Feeder will bring the birds to your windowsill. Start 


No. 


the Feeder at tree, and pull a little closer each day. Complete with Seed Hopper and 
Wooden Suet Rack oe peed eed ae . $7.50 
47. Bird Cafe (windowsill feeder). Keep warm, while you watch birds feed at your 
window, or porch railing. Easily installed from inside. Three sizes, 14 inch, 19 inch, and 
25 inch. Complete with Suet Holder and Seed Hopper. 

14 inch . . $2.95 Minch. . . . $3.95 25inch. . . . $4.95 
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No. 53 No. 19 No. 53A 


. 53. Six-N-One Bird Bungalow. ‘This ingenious bird house-feeder is the ideal Christ- 


mas gift for the bird enthusiast. In the winter, the sides may be removed, and Seed 
Hopper or Suet Rack installed. In the spring, the sides are replaced, and you have a 
well-made bird house, that will attract Bluebirds, Tree Swallows, Chickadees, Nut- 
hatches, Downy Woodpeckers, or Wrens. Special construction and unique adapter holes 
make this possible. Complete with alternate adapter holes, $2.25. Cake Holder is 25c. 
extra, and Seed Hopper is 75c. extra. For $3.25 you have it complete, a year round 
Feeder-House combination. 


jo. 19. Robin Bracket. Used as Feeder in winter. . . . « « - SLB 


. 53A. Chickadee Diner. A unique Feeder for Downy Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, 


Creepers, or Chickadees. 16 inches long, complete with 12 extra refills. Hangs any- 
where ie Ge Kegs A a eer on aed ee er 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1006 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS 


Through Okeechobee Lake and Kissimmee Prairie Areas 
FEBRUARY 3--MARCH 30 


In no part of America can you see a richer variety of beautiful and spectacular 
wild birds than in the Lake Okeechobee and Kissimmee Prairie regions of 
central Florida. 


Great concentrations of Eastern Glossy Ibises . . . the last surviving rem- 
nant of the Everglade Kite . . . Audubon’s Caracaras . . . large flocks of 
Wood and White Ibises, American and Snowy Egrets, Florida Cranes . . . Here 


is an exceptional opportunity to see these remarkable birds, and to become familiar 
with other examples of animal and plant life of this fascinating region, under the 
experienced guidance of Alexander Sprunt, Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries, 
and Alden H. Hadley, Educational Representative of the National Audubon 
Society in Florida. 

Beginning on February 3, and on every Monday and Thursday during the 
balance of February and March (except March 31), visitors will be booked for 
two-day tours. Operations will be based at Okeechobee City where hotel 
accommodations are available. Each group is limited to six persons, so send in 
your reservation now. The rate of $10 per person is planned on a non-profit, break- 
even basis, and does not include board or lodging. Send for illustrated circular to 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS 


1006 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 
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Boston Region.—The chief weather 
features have been the general dryness and 
the coolness of the last half of August and 

the whole 
Pram J of Septem- 
atm yt| ber. There 
at wasactually 
frost in much 


iB of northern 
i Hontmy| New Eng- 
~ roll 34 | land on the 


Nan ruche 


night of Au- 
gust 24, and frost near Boston on Septem- 
ber 26. September was notable for the 
number of cool waves with northwest 
winds. On the whole, birds left early 
and arrived early, with striking exceptions 
where belated individuals reflected a be- 
lated breeding season. Moderate and mild 
weather prevailed the entire period in 
October. Birding in September, in eastern 
Massachusetts particularly, was very fine 
indeed. October was dull and relatively 
uneventful, and those species normally 
arriving from the last days of September 
on had few or no marked flights. There 
were two violent storms with rain on the 
outer coast on September 2 and 16. Both 
came from the south, but the centers passed 
at sea to the east. No interesting water-bird 
stragglers were reported, but the sprinkling 
of ‘southern’ land birds at extraordinary 
September dates is probably explained by 
these storms. 

Shearwaters—a poor flight on the whole, 
but Cory’s came way in to the coast of 
Rhode Island. 

Southern Herons—the poorest flight in 
many years. Very few Egrets, scarcely any 
Little Blues and Yellow-crowned Nights 
Copyright, 1940, by the National Audubon Society. 
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CXXXV. August 15 
to October 15, 1940 


not possible breeding birds. A Snowy Egret 
at Tiverton, R. I., August 22 (Bowen). 

Ducks—the fresh-water Ducks arrived 
early in good numbers. The flight of Pintail 
was the greatest ever known. I commented 
on last year’s flight. Maximum numbers 
this year were four times as great as last year! 
All three Scoters were southbound in late 
August, Eiders began drifting in in late 
September, and Mr. Stackpole had some 
Ring-necks at Little Quitticus Pond in late 
September. 

Hawks—a very fine coastal flight of Duck 
and Pigeon Hawks. Otherwise, Hawks were 
poor in numbers, particularly in eastern 
Massachusetts, where Broad-wings and 
Sparrow Hawks were notably low in num- 
bers. At Mr. Tom the mid-September flight 
was broken up by unfavorable weather and 
was about one-third off (Mr. and Mrs. 
Elkins). The Golden Eagle is reported 
from Maine (2) and New Hampshire (2). 
Wandering Turkey Vultures reached Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and the outer Cape. 

Jaegers—good flight, particularly the 
Parasitic. On August 31, a party at Mono- 
moy Point had 22 Parasitic, 4 Pomarine, and 
3 Long-tailed going by in about one and 
one-half hours of watching. 

Terns—very poor flight, probably re- 
flecting the poor breeding season. Very few 
Black Terns; Forster's Tern, three reports; 
only one Caspian Tern report from Massa- 
chusetts! 

Shore birds—very fine flight. The peak 
of the second flight was September 1-6, 
when an astonishing variety was present, 
in Essex County, Mass., 25 species in one 
day, while I personally saw 34 in early 
September, missing the Buff-breasted Sand- 
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iper, of which 4 were reported (Newbury- 
ort, Mass.; Little Compton and Middle- 
own, R.I.). Of the rarer species in notable 
numbers, Stilt Sandpiper, Golden Plover, 
both Godwits. In poor numbers, the Curlew 
and Northern Phalarope. 

Land birds—marked flights on August 
25, September 5, 10-13, 17-18, 26-27. All 
the rare and most of the very rare transients 
reported, and a particular number reached 
the coast, thanks to the northwest winds. 
The number of Cape May Warblers was 
unprecedented. There was a great flight of 
Rusty Blackbirds. More Philadelphia Vireos 
than usual. The Red-headed Woodpecker 
reached Cape Cod and the coast of Rhode 
Island. The small number of White-crowned 
Sparrows reflects a dull October. Arkansas 
Kingbird (7), Gnatcatcher (4), Dickcissel 
(2), Lark Sparrow (1). Remarkable records 
for ‘southern’ land birds: Worm-eating 
Warbler, September 6, Warren, R. I. 
(Bowen); on outer Cape Cod, Blue-winged 
Warbler, September 9 (Eliot); Seaside 
Sparrow, September 16 (Griscom); White- 
eyed Vireo, September 17 (Griscom). 

Of the birds so scarce last spring, the King- 
lets and Blue-headed Vireo were in normal 
numbers. In increased numbers due to a 
successful breeding season, Woodcock, Kill- 
deer, Phoebe. Still very scarce are the 
Winter Wren and Creeper, while the Tree 
Swallow, known to have suffered in cold 
spells in mid-April, late May and late June, 
has decreased still further proportionately. 

Great rarities—Skua, off Martha's Vine- 
yard, September 9 (Guy Emerson); Louisiana 
Heron, Ipswich, September 7 (F. H. Allen, 
Misses Ruth and Lois Batchelder), first New 
England record; Newfoundland Yellow 
Warbler, Monomoy, September 7, collected 
(Griscom), first for Massachusetts; Alaskan 
Yellow Warbler, same place and day, 
collected, first record east of Louisiana and 
Ohio. A Clay-colored Sparrow, Monomoy, 
September 17 (Griscom), studied at close 
range for ten minutes, shot, killed, and lost, 
is not quite so  satisfactory.—LupLow 
Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—The last weeks in 
August were remarkable for their sub- 
normal temperature, which reached record 
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lows of 52° 
SNe We] Conn on August 
8 Oso" >| 25-26. This 
- vaand gave early 

NEW ond ro : 
city  L ti impetus to 
NEW WSiraten I ja” the south- 
ersey f ward bird 
movement; 
the last 
week of August and the first few days of 
September brought peak numbers and 


species of shore birds, Hummingbirds (Rose, 
Reid), Swifts (3000 passed Montclair, N. J., 
on September 2, Wolfarth), and Warblers, 
reaching wave proportions from August 30 
to September 2. The first two days were 
rainy with northeast winds, but then the 
birds met a northward-moving high, and 
many lingered. Cold weather again spurred 
activity, with marked movement on Sep- 
tember 7, especially among Nighthawks, 
Cedar Waxwings, and the first appearance 
of such birds as Olive-backed and Gray- 
cheeked Thrush, and a very early Junco 
(Reid). Continued northwest winds brought 
another distinct wave on September 14, 
especially among Flycatchers, Thrushes, 
and Warblers. 

The peak of the Hawk migration appar- 
ently occurred during this week. On Sep- 
tember 18, at Sprain Ridge, Norse and 
Cantor observed 114 Hawks in one and one- 
half hours, mostly Broad-wings and Sharp- 
shins. On September 22, a day of strong 
northwest winds, various observers on the 
south shore of Long Island noted a fine 
Falcon flight following the shoreline from 
east to west. That day at Montclair, Wol- 
farth counted 800 Broad-winged Hawks, 
considerably less than last year. Red-headed 
Woodpeckers were observed traveling Hawk 
lanes during this period by Elliott, Worley, 
Sedwitz, et al., in an exceptional flight. 

September 26, a day of record cold, re- 
sulted in greatly depleted numbers of in- 
sectivorous land birds which had tarried 
during the week. Waterfowl populations 
took a sharp jump, the majority of shore 
birds departed in a body, and waves of 
Sparrows and Thrushes took over, ac- 
companied by good numbers of Kinglets, 
Creepers, Nuthatches, and Winter Wrens. 
The first two weeks of October were gener- 
ally fair and warm, climaxed by a late spell 
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of Indian summer, during which large lists 
were recorded, including late-lingering 
Warblers, the first Horned Grebes (Mc- 
Keever), Northern Horned Larks (Mayer), 
Tree Sparrows (Latham), and Snow Bunt- 
ings (Raynor). 

A flock of 6 Little Blue Herons at Wild- 
wood, N. J. (Fry) is the single sizable 
report, in a poor season, for this species. 
There were a few other scattered reports, a 
few Yellow-crowned Night Heron records, 
subnormal numbers of American, and no 
Snowy Egrets. 

Anent the waterfowl situation, Teal 
appeared stronger on Long Island than for 
many years, with Baldpate, Pintail, and 
Wood Duck also showing well. Scoters 
appeared early in unprecedented numbers in 
Long Island Sound, although Black Duck 
and Scaup, our two staples, were slow to 
build up flocks. Encouraging reports of 
Brant flocks came in from southern Suffolk 
bays. Noteworthy dates are: Ruddy Duck, 
New Rochelle, August 31 (Young); Red- 
head, Jones Beach, September 29 (Sedwitz); 
Golden-eye, Mecox, September 1 (Helmuth, 
Ryan, Sedwitz); American Eider, Montauk, 
September 2 (Sedwitz). 

No accurate analysis of the pelagic flights 
could be formed from scattered reports. 
Cory’s Shearwaters were numerous at 
Montauk, September 15 (Sedwitz), and 
October 5-6 (Worley, Terry). Worley 
reports a probable Audubon’s Shearwater at 
Montauk on that date, and Sedwitz lists a 
Mediterranean Shearwater, perfectly ob- 
served, on September 15. Parasitic Jaegers 
were seen sporadically; only 1 Pomarine 
Jaeger, Atlantic Beach, September 1. 

Notable shore-bird records include Hud- 
sonian Godwit, at New Inlet, August 18 
(Raynor, Rose, Terry), throughout the 
period (Nichols). Wilson's Phalarope, 
Flushing, August 20; 2, Idlewild, September 
3 (Hines, Watson). Outstanding is the 
Avocet discovered at Old Mill, Brooklyn, 
August 19 (Imhof), and seen until October 
5 (Russel, Tengwall, et a/.). Baird's Sand- 
piper was reported from Bayside, August 
31-September 4 (Fischer, Bohn); Jones 
Beach, September 8 (Allyn, Sedwitz); 
Sagaponac, September 15 (Sedwitz); Mecox, 
September 21 (Fischer, Ralston, Sabin). 
A bird identified as a Ruff was reported from 
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Jones Beach, September 14 (Fischer) an 
September 22 (Cantor, Norse). Scatterec 
records of Golden and Upland Plover 
Pectoral Sandpiper, Willet, and Hudsonia: 
Curlew seemed increased. Raynor reports : 
Lesser Black-backed Gull at Westhampto: 
Beach, August 30, closely observed resting 
and flying. Glaucous Gull (many) at Mon 
tauk, September 15, was very early; also at 
Orient, October 11 (Latham). Sabine’s 
Gull carefully identified at New Inlet, 
September 24 (Terry). Caspian Tern, 3, 
Mecox, September 1 (Sedwitz). Forster's 
Tern was common throughout the period, 
both in New Jersey (Eynon, Seeley) and 
Long Island (many). , 

Other significant records include Goshawk, 
Harding Lake, N. J., September 29 (Rusling ) 
and Orient, October 12 (Latham). Mock- 
ingbird, 1, Easthampton, September 5 
(Terry), and Montauk, September 14 (Can- 
tor, Norse). Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, All- 
wood, N. J., September 7 (Murray); August 
31, Port Washington (Worley); Long Branch 
October 9 (Bennett). Philadelphia Vireo, 
an amazing number of records: New Rochelle 
(Bull), Bayside (Fischer), Port Washington 
(Worley). Yellow-headed Blackbird, Orient, 
October 4, unmistakable—third Long Island 
record (Latham)! Mourning Warbler, As- 
toria, August 21, banded (Hines, Watson), 
and Idlewild, August 31 (Mayer). Orange- 
crowned Warbier, Central Park, September 
28 (Sedwitz). Lark Sparrow, Montauk, 
September 2 (Helmuth, Ryan, Sedwitz). 
Nelson’s Sparrow, 2, Hampton Beach, 
August 30 (Raynor). European Goldfinch, 
1, East Rutherford, September 19, rare in 
New Jersey (Wolfarth).—Rosert Arpis, 
Jr., 115 Lafayette Pl., Woodmere, N.Y. 


Philadelphia Region.—Cool weather 
prevailed throughout the period. A cloud- 
burst on September 1, following a week 
of steady driz- 
zling rain, caused 

PHILA floods in parts 

MS of southwest- 

MD ern New Jersey. 
Rushing waters 
washed out dams 
and roads, caus- 
ing great prop- 
perty damage. 
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AVOCETS HAVE INCREASED SUFFICIENTLY to start moving eastward once more, being 
reported this year from Minnesota, Missouri, Long Island and South Carolina. 


The sudden appearance and calling of 
spadefoot toads during the high water was 
noted on September 1, at Berlin, N. J., by 
C. D. Brown. According to Brown, the 
sound of the calls was quite bird-like in 
character. It resembled the cawing of a 
flock of Crows. 

Following the storm, bare pond _ beds 
provided extra feeding grounds for the 
migrant shore birds. Lesser Yellow-legs 
were perhaps the most frequent visitors to 
these areas. 

The late summer and early autumn shore- 
bird migration was quite satisfactory: 
Stilt Sandpiper, numerous records, largest 
flock 10, September 5, Tinicum, Pa. (Culver); 
Golden Plover, numerous records, largest 
flock 25, September 2, League Island Golf 
Course, Philadelphia, Pa. (Lindauer); Wil- 
son's Phalarope, 1 at Tinicum, Pa., Sep- 
tember 15 (Culver), 1 at Tuckerton, N. J., 
August 27 (Hoffman and Hughes); Marbled 
Godwit, 2, Hudsonian Godwit, 1, Stone 
Harbor, N. J., September 29 (J. Cadbury); 
Baird's Sandpiper, 1 at Tucker's Island, 
N. J., September 22 (H. S. Cutler, et a/.). 


Records of the occurrence of the Red-head- 
ed Woodpecker in southern New Jersey are 
always of interest. Migrants were reported 
at various points. Most of the records were 
from the outer New Jersey coast, one inland 
record only—from Haddonfield, N. J., 
September 8 (Regensburg). 

Pigeon Hawks have been more numerous 
than usual this fall at Cape May, N. J. The 
outstanding event at Hawk Mountain, Pa., 
was a Black Gyrfalcon, September 15 
(Broun, et al.). 

There were several records of Arkansas 
Kingbirds, which appeared this fall in about 
the same numbers as in the fall of 1939. The 
largest number seen was 3 with an Eastern 
Kingbird at Cape May, N. J., October 13 
(Haines and Ward). 

Other records of interest follow: Cape 
May, N. J., September 22, Dickcissel, 1 
(Kramer, et al.); October 6, Black Rail, 1 
dead; September 1, Migrant Shrike, 2 
(Schmid); October 6, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
1 dead (Bartsch). Holgate, N. J., September 
2, Caspian Tern, 1 (Schmid). Corson’s 
Inlet, N. J., September 11, Caspian Tern, 
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6 (T. and J. Rigby and Price). Offshore 
Cape May, N. J., September 8, Cory’s 
Shearwater, 3 (Newman). Heislerville, 
N. J., August 25, Forster's Tern, 48 in one 
flock, resting on a mud flat (Moore, et al.). 
Harrowgate, Pa., September 4, Lark Spar- 
row, 1 (Miller). Chestnut Hill, Pa., Octo- 
ber 12, Lark Sparrow, 1, Lincoln's Sparrow, 
1; October 5, White-crowned Sparrow, 1; 
September 11, big wave of Warblers, Vireos 
and Flycatchers; September 13, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, 2 (Clark, et al.). Tacony Creek 
Park, Philadelphia, Pa., October 7, Olive- 
sided Flycatcher, 1 (Miller). Tinicum, Pa., 
September 2, Ring-necked Duck, 1 (Culver); 
Philadelphia Vireo, six records at various 
points from September 11-21 (several ob- 
servers).—Jut1an K. Potter, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—The 
Washington region, during August and 
September, 1940, experienced no protracted 
period of hot 
weather, there be- 
ing only occasional 
hot days, and the 
last week of Sep- 
tember was un- 
usually cool. Dur- 
ing August there 
was considerable 
rain, but little in 
September. 

Perhaps the 
coolness had its 
effect on the mi- 
gratory movements of birds, for such move- 
ments averaged rather early. In line with 
this early migratory tendency, Hervey 
Brackbill reported a Common Loon on 
Lake Ashburton, in Baltimore, Md., on 
September 8, which is more than a month 
earlier than its ordinary appearance in this 
region. Other early arrivals at Baltimore, 
according to the same observer, were the 
Brown Creeper on September 29 and the 
White-throated Sparrow on September 23, 
both of which are early, not only for Balti- 
more but for the entire region. Another 
manifestation, possibly due to the cooler 
weather, was the early cessation of singing 
by such birds as the Cardinal, which, 
during the current year, was mostly 
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through singing by the middle of August 

A Black-capped Chickadee, a rare autum: 
and winter visitor in this region, was re- 
ported at Baltimore by Mr. Brackbill on 
September 29. This particular bird was 
associated with Carolina Chickadees and 
Tufted Titmice. Another unusual bird 
observed by him at Baltimore was a Black 
bellied Plover, which appeared on September 
9 after a mild thunderstorm. This is a rare 
bird in the whole region, so far inland. 
Furthermore, so far as observations in the 
Washington region are concerned, it is a 
rather early autumn appearance. 

On September 21, in the air above the 
middle of the residential district of Wash- 
ington, several migrating Sparrow Hawks 
appeared, which proceeded to disport 
themselves for a considerable period within 
a limited area. At almost the same time a 
fine Bald Eagle sailed over at a considerable 
height. Both these occurrences are good 
evidence that one need not be out in the 
country to make observations of birds, and 
that careful watching, even in a crowded 
city, will produce interesting results. 
Another evidence of the same opportunity is 
afforded by the Barred Owl, which, in the 
same city locality just mentioned, was 
heard calling several times before daylight 
on September 26. Likewise the Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, which was more common 
than usual in the city of Washington this 
summer, particularly through July and as 
late as August 27, though it was not so 
frequent after August 12. In one particular 
yard, where these birds came regularly, the 
attraction was evidently the presence of a 
considerable number of catalpa sphinx moth 
caterpillars, of which this bird is very fond. 

Some interesting observations on the 
aftermath of the breeding season are fur- 
nished by Mr. Brackbill, from Baltimore, 
who says that he observed young Red-eyed 
Vireos still partly dependent on their 
parents as late as September 11. One of the 
roving Tufted Titmice observed by him on 
September 9 was a grown young bird of the 
year still partly dependent on its parents for 
food. Not quite so remarkable is his ob- 
servation of young American Goldfinches 
still partly dependent on September 15.— 
Harry C. Osernotser, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Carolina Region.—Shore birds continued 
arcer than last year with fair migration of 
lack-bellied, Piping, and Semipalmated 
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Willets scarce. Walker, at Pea Island Refuge 
below Oregon Inlet, had more Marbled 
Godwits than formerly with flocks of 2 to 
20 through period; also 4 Avocets, August 
31. A remarkable flight of Stilt Sandpiper 
occurred at Pea Island, August 5-September 
17, becoming common with 150 as a peak on 
September 6; no past records of such flights. 
Rocky Mount had immature Stilt Sand- 
piper, August 18 (Craighill). No Upland 
Plover reported. 

Waterfowl arrived in quantities October 
15, Lake Mattamuskeet having many Geese, 
including 2 Blue Geese (Johnson); Back Bay 
Refuge in Virginia and Pea Island also had 
large influxes, but South Carolina reported 
no Geese for period. Wintering Geese arrived 
Pea Island, October 7, to join the summering 
flock of 50 birds. Cape Romain (DuPre, 
Baldwin) had Pintail, September 14; Mal- 
lard, September 19; Ruddy and Shoveller, 
October 6; Coot, October 9; Green-winged 
Teal and Baldpate, October 15—most of 
these species being early. The difference in 
the region is indicated by most of these 
species arriving a month earlier than these 
dates at Pea Island and Back Bay. 

Cory’s Shearwater, Isle of Palms, Charles- 
ton, August 18 (Dingle), first record for 
South Carolina; also at Pea Island, October 
20 and 21—second and third records for 
North Carolina. Audubon'’s Shearwater 
not as numerous as last year at Pea Island, 
10 on August 20 and 21, mostly dead birds. 
Northern Phalarope, Pea Island, September 
16. Chamberlain reports for Charleston, 
Bald Eagle courting August 19 (Chamber- 
lain, Jr.), and carrying nesting materials 
August 29 (Dingle); Bob-whites two days 
old September 7, and young brood flying 
October 14; Marsh Hawk, August 29; Duck 
Hawk, September 17; and Pigeon Hawk, 
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September 21, becoming numerous at Ro- 
main mid-October; flocks of Wood Ibis, 
October 6 as usual; Savannah Sparrow, 
October 6; first Robins, October 13; Palm 
Warbler (Barrington took to be Yellow), 
September 8; and 2 Cape May Warblers, 
September 16 (CE. A. Williams); no White- 
throated, Vesper, or Song Sparrows for 
period. Walker reports scarcity of Herons 
at Pea Island; adult Great Black-backed 
Gull, October 7; Junco and Fox Sparrow, 
October 9; Pipit, next day; Roseate Tern, 
October 4. Forster's Tern numerous at Cape 
Henry, October 1 (Mrs. Reed). 

Mountain section: Mrs. Grinnell at Arden, 
near Asheville, reports September ‘lasts’: 
Acadian Flycatcher, 3d; Redstart, 4th; 
Blackburnian Warbler, 8th; Parula Warbler, 
12th; Indigo Bunting, 15th; Kentucky 
Warbler, 16th; Bewick’s Wren, 17th; 
Chestnut-sided, Magnolia, Prairie, and 
Black-throated Green Warblers, 26th. Octo- 
ber ‘firsts’: Brown Creeper and Winter Wren, 
8th; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 11th; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 13th; Red Crossbill, 8th. 

Inland section: Lasts—Hooded Warbler, 
September 7 (W. Anderson—Winston); 
Crested Flycatcher (Hall—Greensboro) and 
Gnatcatcher (Mrs. Charles—Columbia), 
16th; 17th, Hummingbird and Chat (G. 
Anderson—Statesville); Scarlet Tanager, 
16th (Odum—Chapel Hill); Kingbird, 22d, 
Greensboro; Oven-bird, October 5; Night- 
hawk, 2d; Red-eyed and Yellow-throated 
Vireos and Grasshopper Sparrow, 14th; 
Wood Thrush, October 13th—all Statesville. 
Last Swifts at Winston and Charleston, 
October 15, although usual at Raleigh until 
23d. First arrivals—Black-throated Green 
at Chapel Hill, September 13; Black-throated 
Blue, next day; Magnolia Warbler, Septem- 
ber 22 at Chapel Hill, to October 2 at States- 
ville; Black-polls at Henderson, September 
20; Sapsucker at Statesville, October 12; 
White-throated Sparrow at Winston, Octo- 
ber 7 and Columbia, October 14. Myrtle 
Warblers had large flight along beach at 
Oregon Inlet, but not reported inland until 
October 10 at Henderson; Barn Swallow at 
Statesville, August 18, although commonly 
remaining at Cape Henry and coast until 
October; Dove nest with eggs, August 19, 
at Henderson; Blue-winged Warbler, Chapel 
Hill, September 3; Golden-winged, next day; 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


PINTAILS ARE RAPIDLY INCREASING IN THE NORTHEAST. Their flight this year 
in New England was the best on record. 


Nashville Warbler, Statesville, September 
18; Rose-breasted Grosbeak at Rocky Mount, 
September 27; Olive-backed Thrush, Colum- 
bia on October 4 and Winston, October 11. 
C. S. Brimtey and Joun H. Grey, Jr., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Region.—Hot weather 
in the first half of the period was followed 
by temperatures below average for the 
second month. Ex- 
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As a direct sequel to the drying of the 
ponds, Solitary Sandpipers and Lesser 
Yellow-legs, both common in the early part 
of the period, became rare and disappeared 
earlier than usual. Solitary Sandpiper was 
last seen on September 29 and Lesser Yellow- 
legs on October 6—both about a month 
earlier than last year when there was plenty 
of water. 

Dry weather in this region is synonymous 
with long successions of clear nights, a 
condition favorable to the hosts of small 
migrants for embarking on their long trans- 
Gulf flights without even stopping in the 
coastal areas. Asa result, many species that 
are often common at this season have been 
rare or absent. 

The very poor flight of shore birds, 
reported in the preceding period, did not 
improve in the present one. Least, Western, 
and Semipalmated Sandpipers, usually com- 
mon to abundant from July to November, 
have been rare. The Ruddy Turnstone did 
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yt appear at all. Pectoral Sandpiper and 

inderling were not seen until August 25 
and Black-bellied Plover, August 27, al- 
though all three species usually arrive in 
some numbers in the latter half of July. 
On the other hand, three species that rank 
among the rarest of local transients were 
seen: Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 9, September 
11, and 5, September 13; Stilt Sandpiper, 4, 
September 15; and Knot, 3, September 20. 

The Pensacola Bay bridge, described as 
being destructive to bird life in the fall of 
1938, killed only a few migrants this season 

only 25 birds of 10 species were picked up 
on my daily trips across the bridge during 
September. Of these, 3 Soras on September 2 
were a day earlier than ever before recorded; 
a single Virginia Rail on September 11 was 
an early arrival; and a Baltimore Oriole, 
brought in alive by one of the bridge tenders 
on September 13 and identified by A. F. 
Wicke, Jr., was one of the few ever noted 
here. 

Other migrants (not from the bridge) seen 
earlier than ever before recorded were: 
Yellow-breasted Chat, September 12 (Miss 
L. Pate); Dickcissel (now apparently a 
regular fall migrant), September 20 (Mrs. 
A. L. Whigham); and Vesper Sparrow, 
October 12 (F. Bray). A Bewick'’s Wren, 
seen on September 29, equaled its previous 
earliest date. Other arrivals of interest 
include: Marsh Hawk, August 24; Blue- 
winged Teal, September 1; Duck Hawk, 
Pigeon Hawk, and Oven-bird, September 11; 
Wilson’s Snipe and Olive-backed Thrush, 
September 15; Catbird, September 17 (Mrs. 
Whigham); Blue Grosbeak (Mrs. Whigham) 
and Magnolia Warbler, September 22; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, September 24 (Mrs. 
Whigham); Scarlet Tanager (Mrs. Whig- 
ham) and Tree Swallow, September 29; 
Double-crested Cormorant, October 1; House 
Wren, October 5 (Mrs. Whigham); Black- 
throated Green Warbler, October 8; Herring 
Gull, October 9; and Loon (3 birds), October 
13. The Northern Water-Thrush, usually 
rare, increased in numbers after its arrival 
in the preceding period and was positively 
common on September 15. 

An addition to the local list was a Bur- 
rowing Owl, reported by F. Bray on October 
1] at one of the airplane landing fields. Mr. 
Bray called me to verify his identification 
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and, on October 12, both of us had several 
excellent views of the bird both at rest and 
in flight. This region is nearer the known 
range of the Western Burrowing Owl than 
that of the Florida form, so it is likely that 
the visitor was a western wanderer. Arkan- 
sas Kingbird (3 birds) reported by Mrs. 
Whigham from a point about 50 miles east 
of Pensacola on October 10 was one of the 
few known local occurrences of this western 
species. 

Two species stayed later than ever before 
recorded: Orchard Oriole, last seen on Sep- 
tember 1; and Yellow-breasted Chat, Octo- 
ber 13. Other departure dates of interest 
include: Gray Kingbird, August 26; Black 
Tern, September 11; White Ibis, September 
12; Crested Flycatcher, September 15; Chuck- 
will’s-widow and Eastern Kingbird, Sep- 
tember 22; Purple Martin, September 25 
(Mrs. Whigham); Bank Swallow, Septem- 
ber 29 (Mrs. Whigham); and Nighthawk, 
October 6. Black Terns were unusually 
numerous this season, and a few birds re- 
tained their black plumage up to within a 
few days of their departure. 

A late brood of Towhees was just on the 
wing on August 24. By September 11, 
Bald Eagles began to appear in the neighbor- 
hood of old nesting sites—Francis M. 
Weston, 2006 E. Jordan St., Pensacola, Fla. 


Ohio Region.—Shortly after the begin- 
ning of the period (August 19), there was an 
abrupt change to cool and stormy weather, 
during which the 
northern part of 
the state had con- 
siderable rainfall 
while drought 
conditions con- 
tinued to prevail 
in most localities 
in the central and 
southern parts. 
Since then pre- 
been generally deficient. 


has 
Temperatures were slightly below normal 


cipitation 


during September, but decidedly above 
normal in the early part of October. 

The evidence at hand suggests that some 
species of birds continued nesting activities 
later than usual. Thus, a brood of Cedar 
Waxwings was fledged at Put-in-Bay on 
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September 14; young Catbirds and Robins 
left nests at Salem on August 29 (Baker); a 
family of Bob-white still unable to fly was 
seen near Cincinnati on September 15 
(Acomb and Goodpaster); an Indigo Bunt- 
ing in summer plumage was in song Septem- 
ber 18 at Athens (Knight); and young Blue 
Jays, judged to be only recently out of the 
nest, were seen at Salem on September 1 
(Baker), an extraordinarily late date. 

It is questionable whether or not the cool 
weather of late August had much effect on 
migration. Among the Warblers, there were 
the customary arrivals from the North, and 
no unusually large flights have been reported. 
On the other hand, it may be significant that 
the first general movement, on August 20-21, 
occurred one day after the change in weather. 
The Canada Warbler is reported to have 
arrived at three localities, Cleveland 
(Knight), Rockwell Lake (Baker), and 
Put-in-Bay on August 20, and at Canton on 
August 21 (Ball). Other non-breeding 
species reported from two or more localities 
from August 20-September 1 include: 
Blackburnian, Magnolia, Chestnut-sided, 
Black-throated Green, Wilson's, and Mourn- 
ing Warblers, and Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
The last, a relatively uncommon species, 
was seen on August 20 at Put-in-Bay, and 
on August 21 at Canton (Ball). 

The concensus among Ohio observers 
seems to be that Warblers, Sparrows and 
other passerine species were present in 
normal or greater than normal numbers 
during the fall migration period, but that 
the shore birds were disappointingly scarce. 
Although the dry weather produced, as 
McLaughlin reports from the Youngstown 
area, ‘‘miles of favorable shoreline, with 
acres of mud-flats’’ around northeastern 
Ohio lakes and reservoirs, there were no 
great concentrations of waders and few of the 
rarer species were seen. There were, how- 
ever, a number of records for Baird’s Sand- 
piper: Fairport Harbor, August 16 (Carroth- 
ers, M. Skaggs); Mogadore Reservoir, 
September 15 (G. Smith); Pymatuning Lake, 
September 15 (Morse); and Milton Lake, 
September 21 (Eckelberry), and October 5 
(Baker). There are also several records for 
Dowitchers, among which we note two 
rather late occurrences: October 6 at Pyma- 
tuning Lake (G. Smith, Renneckar) and 
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October 13 at Cleveland (Morse). At 
Milton Lake, on August 25, both Easte: 
and Long-billed Dowitchers were prese 
(Eckelberry). A Knot was seen near Cleve- 
land on September 21. Golden and Black.- 
bellied Plover appeared at a number of 
localities in late September (both species at 
Cleveland, September 21, Morse) and are 
still present, October 15. 

An increasing interest in early fall mi- 
gration is evidenced in the numerous notes 
that have been received concerning migrat- 
ing flocks of the Nighthawk. At Put-in-Bay 
scattered individuals were seen crossing 
Lake Erie from August 20 to September 14, 
but no large flocks were seen. In Fayette 
County, a flock of 180 was noted on August 
26 (Jenkins, Hicks); approximately 100 
were seen on September 4 between Medina 
and Ashland (Burr); and 250 are reported at 
Zanesville on September 16 (Knight). 
At Dayton the greatest flight occurred on 
August 26 and the last record was October 6 
(Blincoe). 

The most noteworthy record of the period 
comes from D. R. Eckelberry, of Sebring, 
who saw a specimen of Sabine’s Gull near 
Milton Lake on September 21. He reports 
that the bird was seen at close range under 
good light conditions, so that the diagnostic 
wing pattern and tail shape were clearly 
visible. A few additional records of interest 
include: an early Loon seen September 28 at 
Rockwell Lake (G. Smith); European Wid- 
geon, October 6, Pymatuning Lake (G. and 
B. Smith); Pigeon Hawk, September 24, 
Put-in-Bay (Walker), and October 4, Marion 
County (Hicks); Forster's Tern, September 
8, Englewood Reservoir, near Dayton 
(Blincoe); an early Myrtle Warbler, Sep- 
tember 6, Newark (Claugus); a late flight of 
Cliff Swallows, three flocks of 14, 30, and 7, 
on September 21 at Put-in-Bay; a late date 
for the Sycamore Warbler, September 24, at 
Athens (Knight); and a late record for the 
Purple Martin, October 12, at Canton (Ball). 
—C. F. Waker, Stone Laboratory, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio. 
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St. Louis Region.— With the exception of 
frosts and near freezing weather about Sep- 
tember 9 and 10, the latter half of the month 
has been moderately warm, while the 
entire period of October has been much 
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warmer than at 
any time in Sep- 
tember. Ducks 
have been scarce, 
possibly delayed 
| because of the 
lingering warm 
weather. 

The Western 
/ Sandpipers were 
seen at — Coeur Lake on August 28 and 
29 by Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Zempel, and 
later by Miss Ernst and Wayne Short. The 
repeated reappearance of these birds, also 
confirmed by reports near Kansas City 
(Cunningham, Hedges), undoubtedly estab- 
lishes this new arrival to Missouri as a regu- 
lar visitor. The Northern Phalarope also 
seems to be a regular visitor, in the St. 
Louis vicinity at least, for it was again 
found by the Zempels at Creve Coeur Lake 
on October 5 and 6, and by Wayne Short, 
Harry and James Comfort until October 8. 
It is a curious coincidence that it was seen 
a year ago on the same date and at almost 
exactly the same place by Wayne Short, 
after an absence of about 60 years from the 
region. 

The Black-bellied Plovers are again 
reported at Creve Coeur, 1 on September 
28, 4 on October 2, 3 and 8 (Mr. and Mrs. 
Zempel, Harry and James Comfort, Short). 
The Least Tern was seen on the early date of 
August 28 (Miss Ernst, Mr. and Mrs. Zem- 
pel), Caspian Terns on the 14th, American 
Egrets at both Creve Coeur and Horsehoe 
lakes, their last date of October 8 being 
unusually late; a Duck Hawk was at the 
lake on October 2 and an early Blackburnian 
Warbler on September 2. 

While the Avocet is listed as a rare tran- 
sient in western Missouri, it is almost a 
total stranger in the St. Louis-St. Charles 
County area. It remained, however, for an 
Illinois hunter to come over into Missouri 
on October 16 and pay a fine for earning the 
doubtful distinction of killing the only 
Avocet on record in the region since 1878. 
According to the report, he showed it to the 
warden who stopped him, and asked him 
what kind of a bird it was. 

At Marquette State Park, Grafton, 
Father George M. Link reports that the 
Osprey, first seen on September 3, was 
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conspicuous for about three weeks; there 
were still young of the Bob-white, Carolina 
Wren, Chimney Swift, Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
and Cardinal at the park during the first 
week of September. All of the Vireos, in- 
cluding the Blue-headed, trooped in around 
September 9, along with a great passage of 
Warblers. Caspian Terns appeared on the 
16th, and Winter Wrens and Ruby- and 
Golden-crowned Kinglets on the 26th. 
Three Pigeon Hawks were seen several times. 
A flock of 75 American Egrets was still at 
Lake Gilbert near the end of the month. 
Cuckoos remained until October 7. With the 
exception of Blue-winged Teal and Wood 
Ducks, the waterfowl flights were thin; 
Canada Geese were first heard on October 
13, later seen in great flights over Flat Lake. 

George E. Moore, Meramec State Park, 
Sullivan, reports that the early frosts and 
freeze of September 9 and 10 brought the 
first noticeable wave of delayed migrants, 
White-throated Sparrows appearing in the 
thickets on the morning of the 11th, when 
the first Ducks, Blue-winged Teals, were 
seen. Whip-poor-wills were last heard on 
September 17, and Brown Thrashers last 
seen on October 8; Juncoes arrived on 
October 12. Snow and Blue Geese passed 
over on October 15. Few migrant Hawks 
were seen, but an Osprey appeared on Octo- 
ber 6, remaining near the river since then. 
Few Warblers were seen, although a number 
of them passed over for several nights during 
the middle of October. Mourning Doves and 
a Yellow-billed Cuckoo were still on their 
nests on August 15 (J. Comfort). On Sep- 
tember 8, the Arkansas Kingbird reappeared, 
another newcomer to the St. Louis region 
that had been seen by the Comforts and 
others during the spring season. At Fayette, 
Hawks seem to be on the increase, both in 
species and numbers (W. Jenner). On 
September 15, he observed Sharp-shinned, 
Cooper's, Red-tailed, Red-shouldered, Broad- 
winged and Sparrow Hawks. Three large 
flocks of Geese passed over on October 20, 
among them being Canada, White-fronted 
and Snow Geese.—Srertinc P. Jonss, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Minnesota Region.—Forgetting the oc- 
casional disagreeable days and a week of 
unseasonably cool and stormy weather at 
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the end of Au- 

Bites. gust, the general 

opinion is that 

\ Junnesota the fall has beena 
¥ aon delightful one. 

2 ie There was a kill- 

~ ing frost at Be- 

midji and vicin- 

rn ity on August 22, 

ans light local frosts 

now and then as 

far south as Min- 

neapolis, and a 

thin skim of ice on pools about Lake 

Minnetonka on the night of October 15. 

But there are still many untouched blooms in 

gardens in the southern area. September was 

a dry month with a —2.65 inches in rain- 
fall. 

Several additional records of American 
Egrets have been received, one of 15 birds 
at Sanborn Lake, near Jordan, in the Minne- 
sota River valley, on September 16 CL. 
Small). 

J. P. Jensen, of Dassel, writes that the 
cool, stormy weather of late August re- 
sulted in “‘considerable mortality’’ among 
Martins and Chimney Swifts in that locality. 
Both old and young Martins were picked 
up dead under one Martin house on August 
27. It seems probable that the unusual 
weather conditions destroyed the insect 
food supply. Such occurrences are more 
frequent in the spring of the year when 
severe storms follow the arrival of the 
migrants. 

A rare bird in Minnesota these days, the 
American Avocet, was seen by Frank B. 
Kalash, of Lakefield, at Heron Lake, on 
October 7. It was alone, apparently a bird 
of the year, and was attracted by a bunch of 
Duck decoys among which it lit and re- 
mained until driven away. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge found a number of Avocets this sum- 
mer nesting at an alkali lake not far west of 
the Minnesota line in South Dakota. 

Dr. Olga Lakela, of Duluth, reports the 
following fall arrivals on Minnesota Point: 
Snow Buntings on October 12 and large 
flocks on the 20th; Redpolls and Tree 
Sparrows on October 20; and 3 Sanderling, 
1 Black-bellied and 2 Golden Plover on the 
12th. 
Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac 
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qui Parle County, on the prairie near «he 
Dakota line, sends the following fall dates: 
August 22, Mourning and Wilson's Warb- 
lers; 3d, Philadelphia Vireo. September 
Redstart; 3d, Arkansas Kingbird (last); 
5th, Magnolia Warbler; 14th, Lincoln's 
Sparrow, Olive-backed Thrush, Orange- 
crowned Warbler; 18th, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, Blue-headed Vireo; 21st, Yellow 
Warbler (last); 22d, White-throated Spar- 
row, Myrtle Warbler, Junco; 23d, Fox 
Sparrow; 24th, White-crowned and Harris's 
Sparrows; 28th, Nashville Warbler. October 
13, Tree Sparrow. 

An interesting occurrence this fall has 
been an unusual number of Sandhill Cranes 
migrating south through the Red River 
valley. They were first reported by War- 
dens Nelson and Brattland during the last 
days of September. They are still there 
and increasing in numbers. Flocks aggre- 
gating five or six hundred and more are 
milling about among the cornfields, eating 
both the loose corn on the ground and that 
on the ears in the shocks. Some of the 
farmers are disturbed by the latter dep- 
redations and have appealed to the wardens 
for redress —Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Great Plains Region.—The 
weather during the period has been mild and 
balmy with considerable ‘Bluebird’ weather, 


Northern Great Plains region Fz and aaty « ate 
----4 imum of days 

Nor th 3] with strong 

Mont | Patera - 3| wind. There 
oom’ 8 have been a few 
fairly light 

---- South frosts, with the 
wye "Demet , | first cold snap 
i — driving out 


many of the less hardy song birds on Sep- 
tember 9 and 10. Precipitation has been 
quite scanty. The migration has been slow 
and gradual with only a few waves of un- 
spectacular character. 

There have been large numbers of Pelicans 
at many points in the region. Low reports 
“largest fall flight and concentration I have 
ever seen here,’’ with up to a thousand being 
observed on Des Lacs in late September and 
early October. Cormorants were also 
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‘ALL. Observers 


found them this year in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. 


unusually common in many areas. So far 
the Goose flight has been fairly light, al- 
though Ambrosen tells of a notable increase 
in the numbers of Canada and Hutchins’s 
Geese on and in the vicinity of Waubay, 
S. D. The first White-fronted Geese appeared 
at Lower Souris on September 23, and 8 
Snow Geese were noted here on October 15. 
In general, the Duck flight has been back- 
ward, with local birds dribbling away 
about as usual, but with the northern flight 
being much retarded. On Lower Souris 
there have been more Hooded Mergansers 
and Buffle-heads than usual, but Scaups and 
Canvas-backs have been very scarce. The 
results of the nesting season appear to have 
been very satisfactory. MacDonald, at 


Arrowwood, makes the interesting ob- 
servation that most of the Ducks in that 
vicinity nested only in those places that did 


not dry up, appearing to sense the insecurity 
of the other supplies. 

Probably the most conspicuous feature of 
the fall Hawk flight has been the scarcity 
of Swainson’s, although other varieties 
appeared in good numbers. Unfortunately, 
the Swainson’s Hawk is relatively tame and 
unsuspicious, and large numbers are killed 
by ignorant and thoughtless persons. A 
Golden Eagle was seen on October 6 at 
Des Lacs (Low). 

The hunting season on upland game birds 
was highly successful in many areas, es- 
pecially in north-central North Dakota 
where the birds have continued a rapid 
increase in spite of longer seasons and in- 
creased bag limits. It is apparent that the 
gun is not the limiting agent that many 
suppose, and is not nearly as important as 
such factors as food, cover, and weather 
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conditions. The most gratifying feature of 
the month of October has been the increase 
in Pinnated Grouse over most of the region. 
Low observed a pair of Sage Hens just 
south of Bowman, N. D., on September 20. 
Sandhill Cranes were more common than 
usual at most stations, with birds being 
observed on Lower Souris almost every day 
from early September to the end of the period 

Franklin's Gulls were very abundant during 
most of September, with some lingering 
into early October. Low reports 4 Bona- 
parte’s Gulls on Des Lacs, September 2. 

Stevens records a Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird at Fargo on August 28. Wood 
Pewee near Tower City, September 8 (Pres- 
ton); Say’s Phoebe at Bottineau, September 
15 (Street); Mountain Bluebird at Lower 
Souris, August 29 and October 7. A Blue- 
headed Vireo was banded at Fargo on 
September 4 by Stevens; a MacGillivray’s 
Warbler on Sand Lake, September 10 (Beed). 
At Fargo, a Connecticut Warbler record on 
September 6, Mourning Warbler on August 
31 and September 8, and Canada Warbler 
on August 22 and 26 (Stevens). Stevens 
banded an Indigo Bunting on September 3, 
and observed another on September 19. 
Beed also banded an Indigo Bunting on 
September 20. A single Purple Finch was 
banded at Fargo, September 27 (Stevens). 
The Sparrow tribe was well represented 
during the fall migration. At Sand Lake, 
Beed banded a Field Sparrow on September 
25, and a Swamp Sparrow on October 4. 
The first Redpolls recorded were at Fargo on 
October 9 (Stevens ); the first Snow Buntings 
on October 11 at Lower Souris. 

On Medicine Lake, Horn tells us that 
widgeon grass (Ruppia) has started without 
having been planted, and has made an ex- 
cellent growth. Both dabbling and diving 
Ducks are feeding extensively on it at this 
time. In the vicinity of Lower Souris, the 
Sharp-tailed Grouse were already found to 
be making extensive use of rose hips by 
early October. Mallards were already feed- 
ing in grain fields in some areas by mid- 
August, much to the disgust of the farmers. 
The grains taken by the Ducks are corn, 
barley, and durum wheat. Blackbirds 
caused extensive damage in corn and oat 
fields in certain localities—C. J. Henry, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Upham, N. D. 
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Rio Grande Delta Region.—Aside f:.m 
a number of local showers over the region 
the first week of September, the period has 
been dry. 
The report 
of the 
Brownsville 
Weather 
Bureau gives 
the rainfall 
for Septem- 
ber as 1.58 
inches as 
compared with an expected 5.52 inches. 
Since September is usually one of the wettest 
months of the year, these figures give a good 
picture of the extremely dry fall now being 
experienced. Tular Lake, near Port Isabel, 
and most of the other prairie ponds are now 
completely dry. A flood came down the 
river during the early part of the period but 
it did the region no good as the water did 
not rise high enough to flow through the 
floodways into such places as San Martin 
Lake. 

A few migration dates are as follows: 
September 1, Semipalmated Plover; Septem- 
ber 9, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, 
Canada Warbler, Kentucky Warbler, Balti- 
more Oriole; September 15, Sparrow Hawk, 
Northern Crested Flycatcher, Orange- 
crowned Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Louis- 
iana Water-Thrush; September 22, Knot, 
Piping Plover, Red-tailed Hawk, Pigeon 
Hawk; September 29, Snow Goose, Osprey, 
Duck Hawk; October 10, Cooper’s Hawk, 
House Wren; October 13, Canada Goose. 

A small flock of Black-bellied Tree Ducks 
was reported by ranchmen to have been 
driven out of southeastern Willacy County 
this fall by the extensive clearing operations 
going on there. This flock is said to have 
frequented a large marsliy pond in the area 
just north of the Arroyo Colorado for the 
past two or possibly three years. A flock of 
these birds presumed to be the ones men- 
tioned by the ranchmen appeared at a small 
pond about six miles northeast of Rio Hondo 
in September and has remained there since. 
The writer visited this last-mentioned place 
on September 22 and found 20 adult and 
25 juvenile Black-bellied Tree-ducks and 
8 Fulvous Tree-ducks. This is the largest 
number of juvenile Tree Ducks that have 
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been observed here in a number of years. 

Mexican officials have announced the 
completion of the Azucar Dam which has 
been under construction for several years. 
This large dam is located a short distance 
south of Rio Grande City and will impound 
the waters of the San Juan River, the eastern- 
most tributary of the Rio Grande, and 
cause the formation of a large lake. The 
water is to be used for irrigation of a tract 
of Mexican land just opposite the upper 
part of our region. It is expected that 
150,000 acres of brush land will be cleared. 
This clearing will no doubt have a decided 
effect on the White-winged Dove ‘crop’ 
in our region and may produce other notice- 
able results—L. Irsy Davis, Harlingen, 
Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—The past year 
was one of deficient precipitation but not 
the extreme drought of a year ago. The gen- 
erally lower than 


scrancntog | normal  tempera- 
y tures and otherwise 
i y pleasant weather 


encouraged observ- 
ers to be is: he field, 
and their abundant 
records show many 
significant move- 


ments of birds. 
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pany | Light rains came 

al | on September 3 to 
| ae fin | 6 and 17 and Octo- 
ber 7. The last few 
days of the period were exceptionally warm. 
Conditions for birds dependent on vegeta- 
tion appeared better than records of weather 
seemed to warrant. 

Reports from the Lower Sacramento 
Valley by Emlen show remarkably late 
nesting of Mourning Doves and Valley 
Quail. Quail were slow to start nesting in 
the spring and had poor success in bringing 
off broods. One nest hatched on August 13. 
A brood of chicks found on September 21, 
approximately three weeks old, and another 
on October 14, three or four days younger, 
represented still later hatches. Some late 
Dove nests in the same area hatched after 
the beginning of the hunting season. 

No young Valley Quail were seen at 
Berkeley by Mrs. Allen during the summer, 
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but she saw many pairs which had joined in 
flocks by October 1. At Hastings Reserva- 
tion, however, Quail nesting was more than 
than ordinarily successful, and the largest 
crop of the last three years was produced. 

Other items concerning resident species: 
California Thrasher, Berkeley, began singing 
following molt, on September 1 (Allen); 
Spotted Towhee, Berkeley, young bird at 
feeding tray on August 20 (A)., Carmel, 
adult feeding streaked young out of nest 
on August 30 (Williams); Brown Towhee, 
Berkeley, parent feeding full-grown young, 
September 7 and 8 (A.). 

Departures of summer birds, with few 
exceptions, were recorded early as com- 
pared with a year ago. Western Flycatcher, 
Hastings Reservation, September 16 (Lins- 
dale); Wood Pewee, Boulder Creek, Sep- 
tember 29 (Allen); Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
Lagunitas Creek, October 6 (Kelly and 
Watson); Barn Swallow, Bodega Bay, 
August 16 (Parmenters ), Dumbarton Bridge, 
September 1 (A.); Cliff Swallow, Tomales 
Bay, August 16 (P.); Western Gnatcatcher, 
Hastings Reservation, September 3 (L.); 
Russet-backed Thrush, Carmel, heavy flights 
heard just after dark on September 18 and 20 
(Williams), Berkeley, September 24 (A.); 
Warbling Vireo, Boulder Creek, September 
14 (A.); Western Tanager, Alameda, Sep- 
tember 9 (Seibert); Black-headed Grosbeak, 
Tennessee Valley, near Sausalito, August 
24 (Watson), Berkeley, September 24 (A.). 

Arrival dates for wintering birds are late, 
possibly on account of the mild conditions 
to the northward: Red-breasted Sapsucker, 
Hastings Reservation, October 10 (L.); 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Berkeley, Septem- 
ber 12 (Allen), Davis, September 23 and 25 
(E. V. Miller); Varied Thrush, Cazadero, 
5 on October 13 (A. H. Miller and Watson); 
Hermit Thrush, Berkeley, September 24 
(A.), Hastings Reservation, October 1 (L.), 
Oakland, October 12 (Seibert); Townsend's 
Solitaire, Mount Tamalpais, 2 on September 
29 (R. W. Storer and Watson); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Lagunitas Creek, October 
6 (Kelly), Boulder Creek, September 29 
(A.); Ruby-crowned Kinglet, San Rafael, 
September 24 (Mrs. Ensign), Hastings 
Reservation, September 26 (L.), Berkeley, 
October 1 (A.), Carmel, October 3 (Wil- 
liams); American Pipit, Sears Point Road, 
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October 6 (K., S., and W.), Berkeley Aquatic 
Park, October 7 (Nichols), Dumbarton 
Bridge, October 7 (Parmenters); Cedar 
Waxwing, Mill Valley, September 29 (S. 
and W.), Berkeley, October 7 (A.); Audu- 
bon’s Warbler, Alameda, September 16 
(K.), Berkeley, September 25 (A.), Mill 
Valley, September 29 (S. and W.), Carmel, 
October 4 (Williams), Berkeley Aquatic 
Park, October 5 (Nichols), Oakland, Octo- 
ber 6 (Seibert); White-crowned Sparrow, 
Hastings Reservation, September 16 (L.); 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, Oakland, Sep- 


tember 21 (Seibert), Tamalpais Valley, 
September 23 (G. Ensign), Berkeley, Sep- 
tember 24 (A.), Hastings Reservation, 


September 26 (L.), Berkeley Aquatic Park, 
September ; 27 (Nichols), Carmel, September 
29 (Williams); Fox Sparrow, Moraga, 
September 22 (K.), Berkeley, October 1 (A.). 

Water birds provided many observations 
worthy of record. Common Loon, Sausalito, 
August 24 (Storer and Watson), Tomales 
Bay, September 30 (Parmenters); Sooty 
Shearwater, about 50,000, on August 30, 
flying southward between San Francisco 
Beach and Mussel Rock (P.); White Pelican, 
8 miles southeast of Davis, 97 on August 
16 (Emlen), Sears Point Road, 3 on October 
4 (P.), Bodega Bay, 13 on August 16 (P.), 
Dumbarton Bridge, 60 to 80 on August 31, 
180 on September 15, 20 on September 29, 
§00 to 600 on October 13 (A.); American 
Egret, Coyote Hills, 50 or more at a roost on 
August 24 (A.); Snowy Egret, Moss Land- 
ing, 1 on October 10(A.), Dumbarton Bridge, 
1 on October 7 (P.); Wood Duck, Golden 
Gate Park, 2 males on October 5 (Kelly); 
Hooded Merganser, Rodeo Lagoon, Marin 
County, 1 on September 15 (S. and W.); 
Surf-bird, more common than usual, noted 
on 20 days, largest number 21 at Cliff House 
Rocks on September 13 (P.); Ruddy Turn- 
stone, Carmel River mouth, 1 on August 
28, Cypress Point, 2 on August 30( Williams), 
noted on 17 days by Parmenters, largest 
number 6 at Cliff House Rocks on September 
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6; Lesser Yellow-legs, Mountain View 
Marsh, 1 on September 1, 2 on September 15, 
Moss Landing, 5 on October 10 (A.), Bay 
Bridge, Oakland, 1 on September 14 (War 
son), Carmel River mouth, 1 on August 15 
(Williams); Pectoral Sandpiper, Carmel 
Beach, 1 on September 7 (Williams), Ba, 
Bridge, Oakland, 1 on September 14 (War- 
son); Baird’s Sandpiper, Carmel River 
mouth, August 28 and 29 (Williams), Moss 
Landing, October 10 (A.); Avocet, Dumbar- 
ton Bridge, few young after August 15 (A.), 
San Mateo Bridge 300 and Dumbarton 
Bridge about 5000 on October 7 (P.); 
Pomarine Jaeger, Berkeley Aquatic Park, 
first noted on September 28 by Nichols, 
then at least 4 birds observed by many 
persons, the last on October 4; Glaucous 
winged Gull, Berkeley Aquatic Park, a 
wanderer on August 19 (Watson), San 
Francisco Beach, 4 on September 13 (P.); 
Common Tern, Berkeley Aquatic Park, | 
noted eight times, August 18 to October 6 
(Nichols); Arctic Tern, Carmel, October 10 
(Allen and Saunders), Berkeley Aquatic 
Park, 1 on October 5 and 12 (Nichols, 
Storer, and Watson); Least Tern, Dumbar- 
ton Bridge, 6 on October 7 (P.). 

Several birds of irregular occurrence in 
the region have been detected during this 
period, as follows: White-tailed Kite, 
mouth of Salmon Creek, Sonoma County, 
October 13 (A. H. Miller and Watson); 
Pigeon Hawk, Oakland Airport, October 12 
(Seibert), Mountain View Marsh, October 
7 and Lake Merced, October 10 (Parmen- 
ters); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Davis, Sep- 
tember 17 (Emlen); Vaux’s Swift, Mount 
Tamalpais, 75 on September 29 (Storer and 
Watson), Saratoga Grade, 12 on October 
12 (Allen); Lewis’s Woodpecker, Sausalito, 
September 15 (S. and W.), Carmel, groups 
flying northward on September 20 and Octo- 
ber 10 (Williams), Hastings Reservation, 
present continuously after September 22 
(Gray).—Jean M. Linspate, Museum of 
Vertebrate Zodlogy, Berkeley, Calif. 
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